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It so happens that the centennial commemorations of revo- 
lutionary events-are mingling with the bicentenary footprints 
in the history of our Commonwealth. We shall celebrate 
the two-hundredth birthday of Pennsylvania, before the first 
hundred years since the restoration of peace and the achieve- 
ment of independence will have passed. 

It may seem, perhaps, as if William Penn’s journey through 
Holland and Germany in 1677, on which I have the privilege 
to address you this evening, hardly had so direct a bearing 
upon the destinies of our State, as to entitle it to a bicentenary 
commemoration. My task vhall be to show that, short as 
that journey was, it had a very potent influence on the settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania, preparing the way for an immigration, 
that rapidly filled the wooded hills and fertile valleys of the 
young colony with thrifty farmers, and gave to the population 
of our State features of a peculiar mould. In fact, that 
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journey, far from needing the accidental circumstance of date 
for rising into prominence, has an independent interest of its 
own, that entitles it at any time to careful consideration. 

Let me state at the outset, that the historic significance of 
Penn’s journey would, very likely, have escaped the know- 
ledge of posterity, had the famous founder of Pennsylvania 
not kept a record of it, which, fortunately, has obtained pub- 
licity through print. I say fortunately, for it lay till 1694 
among his private papers, apparently not destined for the 
general reader. He had written out his journal, merely for 
his own satisfaction and that of some relations and particular 
friends. A manuscript copy had come into the possession of 
the Countess Conway, after whose death it fell into the hands 
of friends, who asked and received of the author permission 
to print it. This wish was prompted, perhaps, not so much 
by the facts that are recorded, as by the intrinsic merit of the 
numerous letters and addresses embodied in the narrative. 
They set forth in most impressive language the religious 
principles of the early Friends, and are for this reason highly 
valued as edifying and instructive. Upon the present occa- 
sion this feature of the journal has, of course, to be set aside ; 
our attention will mainly be given to the persons with whom 
Wm. Penn became connected, and to the consequences that 
his presence among them had upon the settlement of our 
State. 

On the 26th of July, 1677, Penn embarked at Harwich for 
Briel, in Holland. He was accompanied by George Fox, 
Robert Barclay, George Keith, George Watts, John Furly, 
William Tallcoat, Isabella Yeomans (G. Fox’s stepdaughter), 
and Elizabeth Keith. What a precious freight that vessel 
carried! Think of George Fox, William Penn, Robert Bar- 
clay, and George Keith all entrusted to the same frail bark 
upon the treacherous sea. Nor is it an idle fancy to weigh 
the chances of shipwreck. Though not on their outward 
voyage, they were, when homeward bound, in great peril. 
The leaky vessel encountered a violent tempest, and was kept 
afloat only by working the pumps day and night. With the 
same confidence, however, that inspired the great Roman to 
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say to his affrighted captain, in the face of threatening ship- 
wreck, “ Fear not, thou carriest Cesar,” we dare look upon 
the laboring ship that conveyed Penn in 1677. He could 
not perish, he had not yet fulfilled his mission. And now, 
while we imagine the pilgrims to be on their way to the 
Continent, discussing with each other their plans and pros- 
pects, let us follow their example, and take a rapid survey of 
the field that lay before them. 

Their object can be briefly stated. They wanted to extend 
the principles and the organization of the Society of Friends 
in two countries of the Continent, in Holland and in Ger- 
many. This was no novel enterprise, nor the first attempt in 
this direction. The early Friends were, as a matter of course, 
eager to convert all Christians to their views, to impart what 
they considered the true and undefiled religion to all mankind. 
Though their native land, and next to it, other English speak- 
ing countries, were the foremost ground of their action, they, 
by no means, confined their missionary labors within these 
bounds. Not to dwell upon the venturesome journey of Mary 
Fisher to Adrianople, where she tried to bring conviction to 
the Turkish Sultan, or tk equally hopeless task of Samuel 
Fisher and John Stubbs to make proselytes in Rome,! an 
earnest and not altogether unsuccessful effort had been made 
to gain converts in Holland and in Germany. With well- 
sustained zeal and steadiness a number of Quaker mission- 
aries had been active in those countries ever since 1655. In 
that year William Ames went to Holland, and continued to 
live there for the most part until the time of his death in 
1662. He appears to have chosen Amsterdam as his place of 
residence, but he extended his efforts to Rotterdam, Utrecht, 
the Hague, Schiedam, Leyden, Zutphen, Frisia, the Palati- 
nate, Hamburg, Dantzick, Bohemia, and Poland. He spoke 
Dutch and German, as well as English,? and published in de- 
fence of his principles a book with questions propounded to 
the Reformed Church. These were answered by James Coel- 


1 Sewell’s History of the People called Quakers, Phila. 1856, vol. i. p. 327. 
2 See G. Croese, Historia Quakeriana, A:rsterdam, 1695, p. 529. 
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mann, who in return put sixty questions to the Quakers. W 
Ames wrote a rejoinder, and J. Higgins replied to the ques- 
tions! In the Palatinate he enjoyed the respect, and obtained 
the protection of the reigning prince, the Elector Palatine, 
Charles Louis. It was Wm. Ames who converted a number 
of Mennonites in Kriesheim, near Worms, to his views.” 

A friend and colaborer of Wm. Ames was William Caton, 
who went for the first time to Holland in 1656, and repeated 
his visit in 1657, 1660, 1662, and 1665. Of his stay in Am- 
sterdam in 1657, he says: “I arrived there in a very seasonable 
and needful time; for the Friends being but young, and hav- 
ing had a pretty sore storm, weré* somewhat scattered and 
scattering, being discouraged and frightened through the 
indignation and wrath of the magistrates and priests, which 
were kindled against them.” 

Caton preached also in the Hague, Leyden, Utrecht, Rot- 
terdam, Haarlem, Alkmaer, and the Palatinate. During his 
stay in Heidelberg (1660), the Prince Palatine treated him 
with much regard, and when the Ecclesiastical Council an- 
noyed him by an investigation, the Prince expressed his 
displeasure at the course pursued. In Frankfort he wanted 
to print some books on the Friends’ religious views, but the 
censorship exercised by the clergy prevented it; while at 
Hanau he met with no obstacle. Wm. Caton married in 
1662 Annecke Dirricks, of Amsterdam ; he died 16653 

Another very active man in the Continental mission was 
Stephen Crisp. According to his autobiographical memoir 
he made a number of trips to Holland and Germany between 
the years 1663 and 1684.4 Again and again he visited the 
principal towns of Holland and Frisia, likewise Emden, 
Hamburg, Friedrichstadt in Sleswick, Dantzick, the Palati- 
nate,and Crefeld. (‘Another time he made a journey to the 


' See W. Ames’s Kife in Friends’ Library, vol. xi.; G. Croese, Historia 
Quakeriana, p. 494. 

? See Sewell’s History of the People called Quakers, i. 261 ; Croese, Hist. 
Quak. p. 530. 

* William Caton’s Life in Friends’ Library, vol. ix. 

‘ They were made in the years 1663, 7, 9, 1670, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1680, 3 and 4. 
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county of Meurs to the town of Crevel, where a meeting was 
set up.” See Memorable Account of Christian Experiences 
of Stephen Crisp, London, 1694.) He took on his trip of 
1675 particular pains to obtain more lenient treatment for the 
persecuted Friends at Emden, and expressed his sentiments on 
the subject of oppression in a pamphlet.’ 

Stephen Crisp married Gertrude Dirricks, a lady of Am- 
sterdam, who was remarkably zealous in the cause of the 
Friends. Penn and his companions lodged in her house when 
they came to Amsterdam in 1677. 

There were still other Friends who occasionally visited the 
Continent, and aided in missionary efforts, such as George 
Rolf, John Stubbs, John Higgins, William Moore. Benjamin 
Furly, an Englishman by birth, who had made Rotterdam his 
permanent home, and was engaged in mercantile business, 
should also be mentioned as active in the same field by word 
and pen. 

There is no question but that in both countries, and notably 
so in Germany, the doctrine and peculiar habits of the Friends 
met with a strongly-marked antipathy. The word Quaker, 
sufficiently reproachful in England, had been adopted in Ger- 
many as an epithet designating the very acme of wild fanati- 
cism, unsoundness in religion, and daring innovation. For 
once, the clergy, the civil government, and the mob were in 
unison, all assailing what they gracefully termed the Quaker 
abomination. When a Lutheran or a Calvinist was to be 
denounced for not strictly keeping within the beaten track, 
the most damaging reproach that could be hurled against him 
was that he was no better than a Quaker. The very titles of 
the books which appeared at that period betray the acrimo- 
nious temper that pervades them.? 


' Two other publications, bearing on his experiences in Holland and Ger- 
many, are: “ A word of consolation, and a sound of glad tidings to all 
mourners in Germany and the parts adjacent, 1670 ;” “A lamentation over 
the city of Groningen, containing an answer to four papers against the 
people called Quakers, two by the magistrates, and two lies sung in the 
streets, 1670.” 

® Here are some of them: Quaker-Grewel, d. i. abscheuliche, aufrtihrische 
verdambliche Irthumb der neuen Schwermerei. Auf Anorduung des Rathes 
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Considering these circumstances, it is natural to ask: How 
did the Friends contrive to breast such a torrent of prejudice, 
and to gain a foothold upon hostile ground ? 

Like wise tacticians, they made their approaches not over 
impassable ravines, or in the face of impregnable strongholds, 
such as the orthodox churches presented, but operated against 
positions already weakened, and tolerably easy of access. 
This vantage ground was offered by the Mennonite congrega- 
tions, numerously scattered through Holland, and not alto- 
gether wanting inGermany. Wherever the Friends succeeded 
in making an impression the Mennonites had been the pioneers, 
preparing the way.' Such was the case in Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Haarlem, Leyden, Utrecht, Harlingen, Hamburg, 
Liibeck, Emden, Friedrichstadt, Krisheim, Dantzick, ete. It 
should be stated, however, that the Mennonites who joined 
the Quakers did so individually; the congregations kept 
their own, and discountenanced all defections.? 

The affinity between the religious principles of the Friends 
and of the Mennonites is so obvious, and in many respects so 
striking, that an actual descent of the former from the latter 
has been hinted at as highly probable. “So closely,” says 
Barclays “do these views (sc. of the Arminian Baptists), 


in Hamburg gedruckt, 1661. (Quaker Abominations, ¢. e., horrid, rebel- 
lious, damnable errors of the new fanaticism. Printed by order of the 
Council of Hamburg, 1661.) Neue Schwarmgeister Brut, von Johann Ber- 
kendal, 1661. (New Brood of fanatical Spirits.) Many others of the same 
kind are in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

1 For evidence, see Croese, Hist. Quakeriana, p. 485, 486, 491, 492, 535. 
Also extracts from a letter of William Caton to George Fox, quoted in 
Barclay’s Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, p. 
247, London, 1876. Caton says that he was allowed to preach in the Men- 
nonite Assemblies, and that they expressed their willingness to hear him, 
“if he had a nearer way to God,” or “one which was more excellent than 
theirs.” 

2 Their desire to keep intact occasionally led to measures of opposition. 
The Mennonites in Zutphen barred the doors of their meeting-house against 
Wm. Caton and Wm. Ames. See Caton’s Life in Friends’ Library, vol. ix. 
p. 453. Croese, p. 500, reports: “ Mennonite religiosiores rigidioresque 
illos (sc. Quakeros) segris oculis aspicere et illis succensere. 

3 Inner Life, etc. p. 77. 
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correspond with those of George Fox, that we are compelled to 
view him as the unconscious exponent of the doctrine, prac- 
tice, and discipline of the ancient and stricter party of the 
Dutch Mennonites.” The resemblance of the two sects is the 
more apparent, if tested, not by their respective professions 
of faith, but by their agreement upon the salient features of 
Christian life and duty. Both laid the greatest stress on 
inward piety and a godly, humble life, considered all strife 
and warfare as unchristian, scrupulously abstained from mak- 
ing oath, declared against a paid ministry, exercised through 
their meetings a strict discipline over their members, favored 
silent prayer, were opposed to infant baptism, and looked upon 
the established churches as unhallowed vessels of the divine 
truth. 

The Mennonites, the meekest of all Christians, after suffer- 
ing much bloody and heart-rending persecution, were granted 
in the Netherlands the enjoyment of all religious and civil 
rights which pertained to the other citizens of the Provinces.' 
Though passionate contests between the factions of the Re- 
formed Church, the Gomarists and the Arminians, fostered, 
at times, a spirit of intolerance, the civil authorities were nét 
inclined to listen to the suggestions of bigotry.2 When, in 
1618, the Mennonites in Aardenburg were hindered in the 
free exercise of their worship, the States General issued in 
their favor a mandate of toleration. It is a noteworthy fact, 
that, at the request of the Dutch Mennonites, the States 
General of Holland, in 1660, officially remonstrated with the 
Swiss authorities on account of the persecution to which the 
Mennonites continued to be subjected in Zurich and Bern, 
after a similar intercession by the magistrates of Amsterdam 
in 1642 had proved ineffectual.$ 

The freedom of worship warranted to the Mennonites, the 
Collegianten, and other sects in Holland, was the shelter under 
which the Friends introduced their doctrines, and organized 


' Barclay, Inner Life, etc. p. 79. 

® Davies’s History of Holland and the Dutch Nation, vol. iii. p. 160. 

8 Der Blutige Schauplatz oder Miartyrer-Spiegel, Ephrata, 1748, vol. ii. 
p. 928, 943, and 944. 
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their societies. True, obstacles were put in their way, and 
some hardships had to be endured, but serious difficulties they 
did not encounter. The clergy tried their best to have the 
new heresy put down by the strong arm of the government, 
and their denunciations against the Quakers at the Synod of 
Gouda in 1659, appears to have for some time checked their 
progress. ‘Post hoc parum de Quakeris auditum,” is the 
summing of Croese, after mentioning that Synod. In Frisia, 
a law was really enacted in 1662, banishing Socinians, Bap- 
tists, and Quakers, the penalties for violation of this edict 
being confinement in the workhouse for five years, while the 
informer against one of the proscribed persons was to receive 
a reward of 25 florins.’ But this harsh statute, so inconsistent 
with the tolerant spirit of the general government, appears to 
have remained a dead letter; Stephen Crisp, William Caton, 
and other prominent Friends travelled through Frisia unmo- 
lested. 

The common people, as may be expected, could easily be 
excited to hostile demonstrations, and rude acts, especially, 
when the peculiar habits of the Friends, such as keeping their 
hats on, even in places of worship, seemed to afford just pro- 
vocation. Cases of rough handling of Friends by the mob in 
various Dutch towns are mentioned in the well-known works 
of Sewell and Besse. ITlere is one of the incidents recorded 
by the latter: “ Peter Hendricks and Jacob Arents went into 
a steeple-house, culled the Newe Kerke, at Amsterdam. But 
standing with their hats on were thrust out with violence, 
and suffered many abuses from the common people.” 

Also local magistrates would now and then vent their spite 
against Quakers by arbitrary expulsions or committals; thus, 
Wm. Ames was, in 1659, shut up in the mad-house at Rotter- 
dam, and kept there for three weeks, but as time wore on, 
such acts became scarcer, and when Penn visited Holland 
we hear not a word of interference or spiteful treatment. 
Even ten years before that time, William Caton could write 
from Amsterdam: “ Methinks it is very commendable to see, 


1 Croese, Hist. Quak. p. 501. 
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as I have often seen in this city, Calvinists, Lutherans, Papists, 
Baptists of divers sects, Jews, Friends, Arminians, etc., go in 
peace and return in peace, and enjoy their meetings in peace 
in this city, and that without any trouble to the rulers.” 
More serious were the difficulties that obstructed the en- 
trance of the new doctrine into Germany. In the Catholic 
parts of the country dissenters had no ground at all to 
stand upon, and most Protestant governments, also, considered 
them wicked and pernicious enemies of the Church. “As for 
Papists,” says Wm. Caton,? “they hate us as new-upstarted 
heretics, whom they account worthy of death; and the Pro- 
testants, they revile us and upbraid us, as if we were the 
Pope’s emissaries, and many of them esteem us as not fit to 
live upon the earth.” Toleration of Separatists was excep- 
tional and local. The Schwenkfelders, in Silesia, an inoffen- 
sive and thrifty people, were, on account of their religious 
creed, the butt of endless persecutions; even their dead were 
refused burial in consecrated ground ;° the Labadists, though 
patronized by a princess, were worried out of their asylum at 
Herford. The Mennonites were, at few places only, privileged 
with freedom of worship. Most numerous they were, com- 
paratively, in the Palatinate, where, since the accession of 
Charles Louis in 1649, a more liberal course towards Sepa- 
ratists had been adopted.‘ Mennonite congregations existed 
also at Hamburg, Crefeld, Emden, Altona, Friedrichstadt 
(the latter two places belonged to Denmark),and in Dantzick, 
then subject to the crown of Poland. It was mainly in these 
places, just as among the Mennonites of Holland, that the 
Friends managed to obtain an opening for their religious 
views, and to establish little societies of faithful adherents. 
But their prospects in Germany would have been hardly 
worth a trial, considering the determined opposition of the 
churches and the proscriptive policy of the government, had 


! Wm. Caton’s Life in Friends’ Library, vol. ix. p. 479. 

® Caton’s Life in Friends’ Library, vol. ix. p. 470. 

% Kadelbach, Geschichte K. v. Schwenkfelds und der Schwenkfelder, p. 
27. Lauban, 1860. 

* See Hiiusser, Geschichte der Pfalz. Bd. ii. p. 587. 
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there not been unmistakable signs of an approaching change 
in religious sentiment. There was a strong under-current of 
religious feeling, that bore far away from the broad track of 
the established churches; the conviction was deepening, that 
the dominant orthodoxy was not the true exponent of pure 
Christianity. Men of refined intellect turned away with dis- 
appointment from the boisterous controversies and useless 
speculations of theologians,' honest Christians from the cold 
lip-service, and unhallowed life of the clergy. These various 
forms of reaction against the deadness, formality, and scho- 
lasticism of the churches may be classified under two main 
heads, Mysticism and Pietism, both prominent factors in the 
religious life of that time, and both denounced by the ortho- 
dox as “ Schwarmerei.” 

One of the cardinal doctrines of the Mystics was that God’s 
revelation must come from within, not from without, and that 
we must shape our inner life so as to establish and to main- 
tain an intimate union with the Divine essence.? It will be 
readily observed, that the Friends’ doctrine of the inner light, 
given to us by God for our guidance, bears a strong analogy 
to this view of the Mystics. Among these the most promi- 
nent during the seventeenth century was Jacob Bohm (1575- 
1624), the shoemaker of Gérlitz. His somewhat abstruse 
speculations made a deep impression, and were also noticed in 
England. Attention has been called to the fact that Giles 
Calvert, the publisher of the first Quaker tracts, was also the 
publisher of the English translation of Jacob Béhm’s writings, 
which appeared between 1644 and 1662. William Tallack, 
in his work on George Fox (p. 81), goes so far as to call the 
German Mystics Quakers before Fox. Baxter says of the 
Bchmenists, that their opinions go much towards the way of 
the Quakers for the sufficiency of the light of nature, i. ¢., the 
light within. In George Fox’s earlier writings, passages 


! See Dorner’s History of the Protestant Church, p. 561, and Hossbach’s 
Jacob Spener, vol. i. p. 12-40. 

* “Supernatural knowledge does not come from without, for God, Spirit, 
and Word are within us.” Valentin Weigel in Der giildene Griff, published 
1613. 
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occur strongly savoring of Béhm’s' ideas and style. This 
evident unison between the Friends and the German Mystics 
might, therefore, have encouraged and favored the project of 
the English Quaker Missionaries. Another proof of the in- 
timate relations existing between English and German forms 
of Mysticism is furnished by the fact that the Philadelphic 
Societies, which originated with Jane Leade and Dr. J. Por- 
dage, rapidly gained ground in Germany. The publications 
of both authors were at once translated, and appear to have 
obtained a greater circulation in Germany than in England. 
The Secretary of the Society, Heinrich Johann Deichmann, 
was 2 German; he became the friend and correspondent of 
John Kelpius, the so-called hermit of the Wissahickon. An 
accredited agent of the Society, Hermann von Saltzungen, 
was sent to Germany, and found a warm reception in the 
Philadelphic circles; the catalogue of persons called “ amici,” 
i. e., well-disposed friends, contains the names of distinguished 
men and women in numerous cities of Germany.? It must not 
be thought that the mystic acceptation of God’s presence and 
agency in the soul of man was confined to a few eccentric 
heads; there was no more popular book than Johann Arnd’s 
Lessons on True Christianity, which, like Tauler’s Sermons, 
and the “ Theologia Germanica,” had a strong leaning towards 
mysticism. That the religion of the Friends had something 
in concert with the tone of these pious books appears to have 
been felt. When George Wunderlich, a plain citizen of Dant- 
zick, in 1663, was arraigned before a Court of Inquiry on the 
charge of being a Quaker, he declared he liked the Quaker 
doctrine, finding how well it agreed with the writings of 
Johann Arnd, Johann Tauler, and Thomas 4 Kempis.* 


' About the affinity of the Quakers and German Mystics, see Prof. R. E. 
Thompson's exhaustive essay in the New Englander, Oct. 1877, “ English 
Mystics of the Puritan Period.” Barclay in his work on the “ Inner Life 
of Religious Societies during the Commonwealth,” insists on the similarity 
of Caspar Schwenkfeld’s theology with the teachings of George Fox (p. 
247). Schwenkfeld died 1561. 

® See L. W. H. Hochhut: History and Development of the Philadelphic 
Congregations in Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir Historische Theologie, 1865. 
Second number. 

§ B. Figken, Historia Fanaticorum, p. 70. 
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The second form of reaction against the barren scholasticisn 
of the Church was Pietism, indissolubly connected with the 
name of Jacob Spener.' The great aim of this excellent man, 
then the leading minister of the Lutheran Church in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, was—as has been pithily said—to bring re- 
ligious conviction from the head to the heart, to quicken the 
action of conscience, and to educate the laity to the idea of a 
spiritual priesthood, open to all believers. It was he who in- 
stituted the famous collegia pietatis, private gatherings of men 
and women for mutual edification, practical lessons, and Chris- 
tian work. The innovation was angrily rebuked by most of 
his clerical brethren, who saw in it something, if I may use 
that term, unprofessional, and intimated that Pietists had a 
touch of the Quaker. Though the allusion was made in jeer, 
as the most opprobrious that offered, and though the Pietists 
by their adherence to the Church and its symbols were in 
their locus standi as distant from the Friends as possible, there 
were, nevertheless, some features that both had in common, 
such as rettrement from worldliness, earnestness and fervor in 
their devotions, the stress laid on the practical fruits of belief, 
the permission given to women to be heard in private meet- 
ings. Hence it was a charge frequently brought against 
Pietism, that it paved the way to Quakerism and other here- 
sies (“quia ad Quakerismum viam sternit et ad alias errores 
heereticos”). 

More or less allied with this mystical and pietistic bias were 
numerous other manifestations of unrest in the religious life 
of Germany, some leading to severe asceticism, others con- 
nected with millennial doctrines, others, again, productive of 
visions, prophetic utterances, inspirations, and ecstacies, while 
all contributed to swell the tide of that great awakening 
which swept over Germany during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth, and the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
One of these side currents, though soon enough ebbing out of 
sight, requires some notice here, as for particular reasons it 


' For similar efforts in the same direction and of earlier date, see Tho- 
luck, Das Kirchliche Leben im 17 Jahrhundert. vol. ii. p. 37, Berlin, 1861, 
and Hossbach, Spener and seine Zeit, vol. i. p. 63. 
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attracted the attention of Penn, who may have hoped to 
make it subservient to his own purposes on the Continent, 
I allude to the sect which originated, and, it might be said, 
ended with Jean Labadie. Born in the southern part of 
France (1610), and educated for holy orders, this remarkable 
man was in turn Jesuit, Jansenist, and minister of the Re- 
formed Church, till his convictions, and, perhaps, his temper, 
carried him outside the pale of any established creed. Though 
still adhering on important points to the decrees of the Synod 
of Dort, he verged upon the question of direct revelation and 
the inner light far towards the views of the Friends. The 
high ground which he took as a religious reformer, and his 
lofty eloquence made a deep impression on several persons of 
eminence, such as the pious Jacob Spener, the learned Anna 
Maria von Schurman, and notably so on Elizabeth, the grand- 
daughter of James I., who was then Abbess of Herford, in 
Westphalia. The latter afforded (1670) shelter to the much- 
persecuted flock of Labadists, and kept her protecting hand 
over them in spite of the outcry raised by the clergy, the 
protest of the civil magistrates, and even in the face of an 
imperial edict, issued from the Chancery Court at Spires, Oct. 
20,1671. So much interest bestowed upon a kindred sect, 
coupled with firmness of character, made Elizabeth, in the 
eyes of the Friends, a very important personage for the pro- 
spective planting of their principles on the soil of Germany. 
If she, the scion of the royal house of England, the sister of 
a reigning sovereign (Charles Louis), and the cousin of the 
great Elector of Brandenburg (Frederick William), could be 
“convinced,” the despised sect of the Quakers would have 
cast an anchor in Germany, not easily dragged from its moor- 
ings. 

Such was the outlook upon the lands, towards which Penn 
and his companions were borne by favoring breezes in July, 
1677. They landed on the 26th of that month in Briel, a 
seaport of Holland, and were there met by several old friends, 
of whom the journal names Aaron Sonneman, Benjamin Furly, 
8. Johnson, and Vettekeuken. B. Furly was an Englishman, 
doing business in Rotterdam, perhaps a brother of John Furly, 
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who belonged to Penn’s party. He had joined the Society of 
Friends in Rotterdam, and became subsequently very useful 
to Penn as agent for the sale of Pennsylvania lands. The 
name Vettekeuken, also, is found in the account of the first 
emigration from Germany. When Francis Daniel Pastorius, 
in 1683, came to Rotterdam, he took lodgings at the house 
of his friend Mariecke Vettekeuken, and was met there by 
Benj. Furly, Jacob Tellner, and others. 

By way of Leyden the travellers, accompanied by Jan 
Roelof,! Jan Arents, and Jan Claus, went to Haarlem, where 
they attended a meeting consisting of Friends and Menno- 
nites. On the 2d of August, the party, increased by sonre 
Friends of Haarlem, Alkmaar, and Emden, arrived in Am- 
sterdam, the famous metropolis of Holland. Fain would we 
hear from Penn how that busy mart of the world, the Venice 
of the North, impressed him, what he had to say on the 
political complexion of the country, of the people and their 
ways. But in vain do we look in the traveller’s note-book 
for information of a secular character, remarks on architec- 
ture, national peculiarities, government, improvements, scenery, 
and the like. He had only one object in view, the spread of 
his faith, all other interests were sunk, as it were, below his 
horizon. Holland, it may be briefly stated, was at that time 
prominent for its prowess of war, its maritime enterprise, its 
art-culture, and learning. After passing through a long 
series of bloody contests, it had just sustained a war against 
the combined forces of England and France; with the former 
peace was concluded in 1674, with the latter hostilities con- 
tinued while the preliminaries of a treaty were being discussed 


! J. Roelof (misspelled in the Journal Bocliffs and Rocliffs), was a son of 
Berend Roelof, a Mennonite preacher in Hamburg, who, in 1659, joined the 
Society of Friends. See Life of Gerhard Roosen, by Berend C. Roosen, p. 
20. Jan Roelof himself was a staunch advocate of the Friends, and took 
up the pen in their behalf when they were assailed by Berkendal, a minister of 
the Reformed Church. At the foot of a German pamphlet, printed at Am- 
sterdam by Christoph Cunrad, in 1681, giving an account of Pennsylvania, 
Jan Roelofs van der Werf is named as the agent in Amsterdam, ready to 
receive applications. It may be that the latter is identical with the above- 
mentioned J. R. 
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at Nimuegen. At the head of the government stood William 
III., by the revolution of 1672 Stadtholder of Holland; he 
had in this very year espgused Mary, daughter of the Duke 
of York, thus paving his way to the English throne. 

While Penn is silent on the affairs of the world, he apprises 
us of an event that soon after his arrival occurred at Amster- 
dam, and which in the history of the Friends, unquestionably, 
was of great importance—the holding of a General Meeting. 

In Amsterdam a congregation of Friends had been in ex- 
istence since 1657, the year in which William Ames converted 
Jacob Williamson Sewel, and his wife, Judith Zinspenning. 
Other Quaker missionaries from England, John Stubbs, Wm. 
Caton, John Higgins, Stephen Crisp, and Benjamin Furly, 
who visited Holland shortly after, co-operated with Ames in 
gaining proselytes. Small societies sprang up in Rotterdam, 
Leyden, Haarlem, Alkmaar, Utrecht, and other towns.' At 
length a general meeting was called, and William Penn, with 
Fox, Barclay, etc., had come purposely to attend it, and to 
lend their aid in effecting an organization. In the first session 
(2 August), the establishment of monthly, quarterly, and 
yearly meetings was determined on, the time for holding them 
was fixed, questions of discipline and jurisdiction were con- 
sidered and settled. In the Select Meeting, held the evening 
of the next day, rules on marriage, printing, collections, and 
disbursements were adopted. To the Yearly Meeting at Am- 
sterdam, not only the Friends of Holland, but also those in 
the Palatinate, Hamburg, Liibeck, and Frederickstadt (a town 


1 William Caton, speaking of his stay in Rotterdam and Leyden, 1660, 
says: “I got well to Rotterdam through mercy, where I found Friends 
very well in the Lord. After we had sweetly comforted together, I took 
leave of them, and went to the city of Leyden, where I also visited that 
little flock, with whom my soul at that time was comforted.” Stephen Crisp 
writes in 1670: “ I went to Groningen, where divers had believed in the name 
of Jesus. . . . I left, and returned through Friesland to Amsterdam, 
where, by reason of now speaking their own language, meetings grew ex- 
ceedingly great, and many strangers came flocking in, and a great openness 
I found in the country.” (Friends’ Library, ix. and xiv.) Many particulars 
about the labors of Englith Friends in Holland are given in Croese, His- 
toria Quakeriana. 
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in Holstein), were to send delegates. Thus the system of 
Meetings, the most simple and democratic that can be devised 
for the government of religious societies, was to be extended 
over the Continent in the same manner as it had been intro- 
duced in England, and other English-speaking countries. We 
cannot help noticing here, how much superior the Friends 
were as organizers to other sects that struggled into existence. 
The German Mystics, of whatever hue, soared so high above 
all things terrestrial, that ordinary business arrangements re- 
mained altogether out of sight. 

Before leaving Amsterdam, Penn addressed a letter to the 
King of Poland, the renowned John Sobieski, who, in 1683, 
vanquished the Turks, and saved Vienna, strongly pleading 
with him in behalf of the Friends in Dantzick, who suffered 
sore oppression by the civil authorities. Strange! Far away 
beyond the eastern confines of Germany, near the point where 
the Vistula mingles her sluggish waters with those of the 
Baltic, on territory then subject to the crown of Poland, a 
seed of the Quaker faith had been wafted, and taken root in 
the hearts of a few but resolute men. It was no other than 
the intrepid William Ames who had wended his steps so far 
out of the beaten track of tourists, and carried his testimony 
to that distant spot. Very likely he was attracted by the pre- 
sence of Mennonites, who, since the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, had found toleration—though not unmixed with inter- 
vals of persecution—in several towns of the Vistula country.! 
In the very year of Penn’s journey (1677) the protection 
hitherto enjoyed by the Mennonites was confirmed to them 
by Royal decree, the clamorous opposition of the Woiwods 
notwithstanding. But the same favor was not shown to the 
Quakers, who were looked upon with a feeling mixed of dread 
and contempt. A very curious account of their hearing be- 
fore the municipal authorities of Dantzic has been preserved 
in Figken’s Historia Fanaticorum (pp. 61-67), but it is too 
long to be inserted here. Ames appeared July 15, 1661, “with 


' See Reiswitz und Wadzeck, Glaubensbekenntniss der Mennoniten, 
Berlin, 1824, pp. 25-31. 
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head covered,” and gave to all questions a fearless, straight- 
forward answer. He was in the end told to “ pack off” 
with the earliest opportunity, which he promised to do, and 
left “with head covered.” The expectation that, with the 
root cut off, the noxious weed of the new heresy would 
speedily die out, was not fulfilled, for, two years later, several 
citizens and a woman, who had formerly attended the Luthe- 
ran Church, were, by order of the City Councils, examined 
by the Burgomaster, Adrian von der Linde, on the charge 
of being Quakers, and notified that they must either return 
in gremium ecclesie, or be removed. Here Figken’s account 
closes; it is supplemented by Besse,' who in speaking of 
the same persons, but placing the proceedings “in or about 
the year 1677,” gives the following most remarkable decree 
as the result of the investigation: “‘ Whereas three Quakers 
[George Wunderlich, Daniel Abrahamson, and Christian Piit- 
tel] have been for some time kept in prison in the Fore-Court 
of the Council-House, and that the Honorable Council doth 
not think it possible to keep them close enough, therefore, 
they have deputed the Servant of the Court to seek oppor- 
tunity (the sooner the better) to bring them on board some 
ship, to be brought anywhere beyond the Seas, with this 
determination, that in case they shall come hither again, they 
shall without fail be put into the house of correction, or be 
punished with some other hard punishment. Dated in the 
Senate the 11th of May. Pursuant to this order they were 
put on board a ship, the ‘ Pillar of Fire,’ Hubert Garretson, 
Master, and transported into England.” 

The harsh treatment to which the Quakers of Dantzick 
were subjected, had been the occasion of Penn’s consolatory 
letter written in 1673: hence it was but natural that they 
turned to him for advice, when their wrongs continued un- 
abated. The petition to John Sobieski, drawn up in the name 
of his suffering brethern, is couched in that fearless, plain, and 
impressive language, which has the true stamp of a manly 
soul. “ Le style c'est Vhomme.” After giving a succinct ac- 


! Sufferings of the People called Quakers, London, 1763, vol. ii. p. 433. 
VoL. 11.—18 
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count of the belief of the Friends, and their reasons for sepa- 
rating from the Church, the petition thus addresses the King: 
“O King! When did the true religion persecute? When did 
the true Church offer violence for religion? Were not her 
weapons prayers, tears, and patience? Did not Jesus conquer 
by those weapons, and vanquish cruelty by suffering? Can 
clubs and staves, swords and prisons, and banishments reach 
the soul, convert the heart, or convince the understanding of 
man?” Very opportune allusion is also made to the tolerant 
principles of Stephen, one of Sobieski’s predecessors on the 
throne of Poland (1576-1586), whom Penn quotes as saying : 
“T am king of men, not of consciences; king of bodies, not of 
souls.” 

What the valiant king thought of Penn’s missive is not 
recorded. That religious opinions conscientiously held should 
not be interfered with, restrained, or punished by the State, 
was an idea far in advance of the age, and the reasons that 
Penn puts forward for toleration, clear and forcible though 
they are, have even to the present not found general recog- 
nition. At all events, we learn by a very plaintive letter 
of Christian Andreas, of Dantzick, to John Claus, of Am- 
sterdam, dated 22 January, 1678, that the Friends continued 
to be worried and oppressed.' 

And now, on the 6th of August, the Friends, who had set 
out together from England, separated at Amsterdam ; George 
Fox, with others of the party, went to Emden, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, and Frisia; Penn, accompanied by Keith, Barclay, and 
Furly, took the boat to Naerden, and then the stage-coach to 
Herford in Westphalia, to pay a visit to Princess Elizabeth 
Stuart, niece of Charles I. 

The abbey at Herford (Herwerden), founded about a thou- 
sand years ago, by a grandson of Wittekind, was under ex- 
clusive imperial jurisdiction, a privilege, which the town 
itself had lost by the peace of Westphalia, when it was an- 
nexed to the Electorate of Brandenburg. To the abbey still 
clung certain traditional attributes of sovereignty, the shadow 


1! Besse, Sufferings, ii. 433. 
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of a court, consisting of a few hereditary dignitaries and 
other honors, more ornamental than exalted. Elizabeth, who 
had been solemnly invested as Abbess in 1667, was one of the 
most remarkable women of her age. She was born Dec. 26, 
1618, the year when the war that proved so calamitous to her 
house broke out, being the oldest daughter of Frederick 
V., Prince Palatine of the Rhine, who in 1619 accepted the 
crown of Bohemia, and, soon after, lost in consequence of the 
unfortunate battle of Prague, not only the newly-conferred 
dignity, but also his hereditary throne in Heidelberg. 

Thus Elizabeth had from infancy a share in the sad disap- 
pointments of her parents. The earlier years of her childhood 
she spent, in company of two of her brothers, with her grand- 
mother, Juliana, the widowed Electress of Brandenburg and 
mother of Frederick William, the Great Elector; when she 
was ten years old, she joined her parents in the Hague, and, 
naturally averse to frivolous pastimes, pursued the severer 
studies of mathematics and philosophy with eminent success. 
Not little influence on the development of her mind had the 
works and personal acquaintance of the French philosopher 
Des Cartes, who since 1629 was domiciled in Holland. He 
corresponded with Elizabeth till within a short time of his 
death, and his letters to her, full of thought and information, 
form a part of his published writings.' To Elizabeth he 
dedicated the great work of his life, the Principia Philosophie, 
declaring that she was the only person that mastered with 
equal success the mathematical and metaphysical propositions 
of his system. “And,” says the philosopher, with a polite 
turn so natural to a Frenchman, “what heightens my admi- 
ration, is, that so complete a knowledge of all sciences should 
be found, not in an old doctor, who has spent many years upon 
research, but in a princess, still young, and with features such 
as poets give to the Muses and to Minerva.” 

When Elizabeth was 17 years old, she was offered the hand 


1 Her own letters have not been found. Mr. G. E. Guhrauer, who con- 
tributed to Raumer’s Historisches Taschenbuch, 1850 and 1851, a very full 
memoir of Elizabeth’s life, made searches in archives, etc., but without suc- 
cess. 
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of Ladislaus IV., King of Poland, provided she were willing 
to become Catholic. The offensive condition did not originate 
with the King, but was forced upon him by the prelates and 
Woiwods of Poland, who boisterously protested against a 
heretic partner of the throne. The Princess, less pliant than 
was Henry IV., spurned to purchase her elevation by the 
sacrifice of religious convictions. 

Many had been the afflictions that checkered Elizabeth’s 
life. Her childhood and youth were passed in exile; at the 
age of 13 she lost her father; a beloved brother, Frederick 
Henry, found a sad death by drowning in the Zuyder Zee ; 
the heroic struggles of her brother Rupert at the head of the 
Cavaliers ended in failure; her uncle, Charles I., died by the 
hand of the executioner; her brother Philip, taking ven- 
geance for an affront, killed with his own hand a French 
nobleman, and fell at the siege of Rethel; the apostacy of 
her brother Edward, and her sister Louise, the dissolute Ab- 
bess of Maubuisson, could not but shock one so sincerely 
attached to the Protestant faith ; finally, the immoral conduct 
of her brother, Charles Louis, after his restoration to the 
throne, was to her a source of silent grief. 

In the tranquil retreat at Herford, Elizabeth found at last 
the promise of a quiet, contemplative life, such as was best 
suited to the sober cast of her mind. She owed the position 
of Abbess to her cousin, the great Elector of Brandenburg, 
Frederick William, who ever stood at her side as friend and 
protector. 

Penn had, during his first journey to Germany in 1671, 
come to Herford upon the same errand asnow. At that time, 
J. Labadie, received by Elizabeth upon the urgent solicitation 
of Anna Maria von Schurman, was staying with his followers" 


' Among these were the two ministers, Ivon and Du Lignon, Henry and 
Peter Schliiter from Wesel, Miss Schurman, Mrs. Peter Schliiter, née de 
Vries, Miss Wilhelmine de Buytendyk, the Misses Anna, Maria, and Lucia 
van Sommelsdyk, Louisa Huygins of Rhynsburg, Emilia van der Haar from 
the Hague. All these, with the exception of the ladies Sommelsdyk, occu- 
pied the same house. As with the Shakers, a mystic dance was part of the 
worship. S. Hoélscher, The Labadists in Herford, 1864. 
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at Herford, and was in high favor with the Princess. So great 
was his influence upon her, that he prevented the admission 
of Penn to her presence. Since then many changes had taken 
place. The Labadists, hated by the clergy, harassed by the 
civil authorities, and derided by the people, had, after two 
years of incessant pressure, which Elizabeth resisted with 
much determination, voluntarily abandoned the field! (23 June, 
1672). Labadie died at Altona, 1674; most of his followers 
went to Wiewart, a little village in Friesland, where Penn, 
as we shall see, paid them a visit. 

The Quakers had in the mean time not failed to make the 
best of their improved chances. Robert Barclay, Benjamin 
Furly, Gertrude Dirricks, and Elizabeth Hendricks went to 
see the Princess, and found a gracious reception. George Fox 
and Stephen Crisp tried by letters to open to her the mystery 
of truth. Penn, also, had entered into correspondence with 
her. 

The way being thus prepared, Penn thought the time had 
come to approach her with the testimony. He arrived with 
his companions at Herford on the 9th of August. Let us 
cast a glance at the two principals in the remarkable inter- 
views that then took place. Penn, at the age of 33 years, in 
the flush of manly beauty, blending all the graces of the 
courtly gentleman with the fire of the religious enthusiast, 
looking back upon a strangely checkered life, that had led 
him from the lawns of Oxford to the prison walls of Newgate, 
the determined champion of religious liberty, and dreaming, 
perhaps, of a distant domain, that should be blessed with it ; 
opposite to him Elizabeth, who was then in her 60th year, the 
granddaughter of a king, and who herself might have been 
a queen, an adept in philosophy, the friend of the sages of her 


1 An Imperial Edict, issued upon the representation of the magistrate of 
Herford, is thus headed : “ An earnest edict of his Roman Imperial Majesty 
to the Abbess of Herford, to remove, and no longer to tolerate the Anabap- 
tists, new Fanatics. and Sectaries, as Jean Labadie, Peter Ivon, Peter de 
Lignon, Henry and Peter Schltiter, and other dangerous and restless spirits.” 
In the text, the Labadists are styled Quakers and Anabaptists. Elizabeth 
paid no attention to the Imperial Edict, which was dated 30 October, 1671. 
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time, still seeking an answer to life’s enigmas, which science 
did not give, in religious experience, in an inward revelation, 
such as the ministry of Labadie had led her to hope for. 
And now the young Quaker stood before the old Princess, to 
teach, to convince, to inspire her. 

On the morning of the 10th of August the first meeting 
took place by appointment, at which the Princess, the Countess 
of Hornes, her intimate friend, and a few others were present. 
The impression that Penn made buoyed his hopes, and other 
meetings were held in the afternoon, and during the following 
days. Penn, fully realizing how great issues hinged on the 
present opportunity, opened the floodgates of his heart, and 
spoke with the unrestrained fervor of conviction. The effect 
of his pious eloquence appears to have been marvellous. 
“The eternal Word,” he says, “showed itself a hammer at 
this day, yea sharper than a two-edged sword, dividing asunder 
between the soul and the spirit, the joints and the marrow. 
Yea, this day was all flesh humbled before the Lord! it amazed 
one, shook another, broke another.” 

According to Penn’s account, the Princess was quite wrapped 
up by his ministrations. As long as the Friends stayed at 
Herford, they were entreated, morning and afternoon, to re- 
new their calls, an invitation to stay to dinner having been 
respectfully declined. Others also came under Penn’s power- 
ful influence. The young Countess of Hornes was very much 
interested ; a French lady,' a companion of Elizabeth, “from 
a light and slighting carriage towards us became intimately 
and affectionately kind and, respectful to us.” The servants 
of Elizabeth, lodgers at the inn where Penn stayed, and in- 
habitants of Herford that attended meetings were reached by 
the “ quickening power.” 

At last the hour of parting came, and most affectionate 
was the leave-taking. The Princess wished to unburden her 
mind, but overpowered by emotion could stammer only, “I 
cannot speak to you, my heart is full,” at the same time 


' Her name is not given. Perhaps it was Mademoiselle de Reneval, who 
stayed with Elizabeth at Herford, and afterwards married R. Copper, min- 
ister at Mihlheim. See Reiz, Geschichte der Wiedergeborenen, v. p. 200.— 
Ep. 1717. 
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clasping her hands upon her breast. Penn, “melted into a 
deep and calm tenderness, was moved to minister a few words 
softly to her.” She recovered, and cordially invited him to 
visit her again upon his return. This he did, arriving at 
Herford on the 22d of September. As the proceedings dif- 
fered very little from those at the first visit, a short reference 
to them will serve our purpose. There was a new series of 
“tender opportunities,” fervent exhortations, and startling 
effects. Emotion must have run high. The Princess ex- 
claimed: “I am fully convinced, but oh! my sins are great!” 
The Countess of Hornes, Penn says, was so overpowered, that 
she was broken to pieces; the French lady is reported as 
improved, zealous, and broken. Very likely Penn was led 
to hope that the Princess would accept the “testimony,” but 
she never was definite in her declarations. “I can say little 
for myself,” she wrote in answer to a letter that Penn addressed 
to her between his two visits, “and can do nothing of myself, 
but I hope that the Lord will conduct me in his time, by his 
way, to his end.” Though in full sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the Friends, she took no step to become one of their 
number. She died in February, 1680, and Penn paid to her 
memory a touching tribute in the second edition of “‘ No Cross 
no Crown.” 

Parting with Robert Barclay at Herford, the rest of the 
party, consisting of Penn, Keith, and Furly, set out on the 
13th of August, to proceed by way of Paderborn, “a dark 
Popish town,” and Cassel to Frankfort-on-the-Main. In Cassel 
Wm. Penn visited old John Dury, an Englishman, who had 
spent most of his life in Germany, zealously laboring for 
Christian peace, especially the union of Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists.' As early as 1633, he was engaged in this work, 
having the countenance of eminent statesmen and theologians. 
Penn remarks, that “for his approaches towards an inward 
principle,” he was by some reproachfully called Quaker. 
Mosheim said of him, without, however, intending a slur, 
“ Quakerus ille fuit ante Quakeros.” 


1 See A. Tholuck, Das Kirchliche Leben des 17 Jahrhunderts, i. p. 59, 
and Hossbach, Leben Spener’s, i. p. 4. 
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In Frankfort, the pilgrims arrived on the 20th of August. 
Their coming had been’ announced to persons of a kindred 
mind, and so they were met, before they reached the city, by 
two prominent men. One of them was the merchant Vande- 
walle, who introduced the three Quakers to a circle of eager 
friends, that gathered in his house. Of all’ persons whom 
Penn became acquainted with on that occasion, decidedly the 
most interesting was the enthusiastic Johanna Eleonora von 
Merlau, a woman of more than ordinary mental abilities. She 
is quite a prominent personage in the history of the German 
revival, and her peculiar views on important doctrinal points, 
as set forth in her writings, drew upon her general attention. 
Johanna was born 1644, and consequently of the same age as 
Penn. Being the daughter of a nobleman, she moved in 
aristocratic society, and was for several years court lady to 
the Duchess of Holstein, but the giddy pleasures of her com- 
panions had'no charms for her, and in spite of taunts she led 
a devout, religious life. During this time Johanna formed 
the acquaintance of an officer of the army, a Mr. de Bretewitz, 
the offer of whose hand she accepted; but she was glad, when, 
owing to some misunderstanding, the engagement was can- 
celled, as Bretewitz was for her too much a man of the world. 
Much to the regret of the Duchess, Johanna at length left 
her court, and went to reside in Frankfort with the widow 
of a nobleman, M. J. Bauer von Eiseneck (born 1641), who, 
like herself, was deeply interested in Jacob Spener’s Collegia 
Pietatis at the Saalhof. She stayed six years in Frankfort, 
from 1674 to 1680, when she gave her hand to the famous 
theologian, Dr. Wilhelm Petersen, a voluminous author, 
and now Johanna herself began to write works, explanatory 
of Apocalypsis, and in defence of the doctrine of the “ Res- 
toration of all Things.” Her views entirely agreed with 
those of her husband, but were reached independently.! 

It was Johanna Eleonora von Merlau and Mrs. Bauer von 
Eiseneck whom Penn met at Vandewalle’s house. Both ladies 
took a great fancy to the Quakers, or as Penn has it, “ their 


! See the autobiographies of Johanna Eleonora Petersen and Dr. J. W. Pe- 
tersen; about Mrs. Bauer, Reiz, Geschichte der Wiedergebornene, iii. p. 97. 
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hearts yearned strongly towards us.” Johanna gave the 
Friends a particular invitation to her house the next morning, 
which they complied with. They had, says Penn, a most 
blessed opportunity ; the Lord’s power appeared, a student, 
who resided with a Lutheran minister, whom the young 
woman sent for, was broken to pieces, and a doctor of physic 
who accidentally came in confessed to the truth. 

When, after some days spent in Worms and Krisheim, the 
Friends returned to Frankfort, it was again the house of these 
two pious ladies where a meeting was arranged, “ whither 
resorted some that we had not seen before.” The religious 
exercises lasted till 9 o’clock at night, and then the Friends 
had to stay to supper. The ladies joyfully consented to an- 
other meeting the following morning (August 29th), which 
proved to be “a blessed and heavenly opportunity.” On the 
same morning, a more public meeting was held at Vandewalle’s 
house, which was likewise a great success, those present being 
in a tender and broken frame of mind. One man, it would 
seem, shone by his absence from all these demonstrations, John 
Jacob Spener. While his best friends clustered around the 
missionaries, the venerable founder of the Pietists was not 
seen, although in his earnest zeal to overcome the deadness 
and outwardness of the Church, he had much in common with 
the followers of George Fox. It must have been a disappoint- 
ment to Penn not to have met Spener. He refrains mentioning 
his name, but perhaps alludes to him when he remarks: 
“Among some of those who have inclinations after God, a 
fearful spirit together with the shame of the Cross has en- 
tered.” It was just at this time that Spener, bitterly assailed 
by the old church party, was very careful strictly to define 
his position, which he did in two tracts, published in 1677. 
While his enemies tauntingly called him the “ Frankfort 
Quaker,” he may have found it embarrassing to meet the veri- 
table English Quakers with friendly advances. No such 
scruples restrained the enthusiastic Johanna Eleonora. “ It 
will never be well with us,” she said, “ till persecution come, 
and some of us be lodged in the stadt-house, i. ¢., prison.” 
So strong an attachment to principle fully deserved the recog- 
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nition which Penn’s affectionate letter written to Johanna 
from Harlingen contains: “The sense of your open-hearted- 
ness, simplicity, and sincere love to the testimony of Jesus, 
delivered by us unto you, hath deeply engaged my heart to- 
wards you.” 

It was by no means an accidental circumstance that Miss 
vou Merlau and other gifted women appear so conspicuously 
in the account of Penn’s travels. For in the contest waged 
by mystics and the partisans of emotional religion against 
the “ deadness” of the orthodox, women of spirit invariably 
sided with the former, and several of them, Antoinette Bou- 
rignon, Madame de la Mothe Guion, etc., became noted 
standard-bearers. It was, in fact, one of the reproaches cast 
by the church party upon the “ fanatics,” that they affiliated 
with visionaries of the other sex. A Protestant minister, 
J. K. Feustking, wrote a whole book which he called Gyne- 
ceum heretico-fanaticum, holding up to scorn the long array 
of women, that had troubled, and were still troubling the 
church with their heretical antics. It is quite a curious gal- 
lery of eccentric females, displayed by Feustking in alpha- 
betical order ; all blessed with illumination, gift of prophecy, 
ecstatic visions, angel whispers, ete. They ranged from 
women of culture, like Johanna, and her friend, the fair 
Rosemunde von Asseburg, who was petted by princes, and 
solemnly discussed by eminent clergymen, down to convul- 
sive servant girls, who claimed to be the chosen instruments 
of Divine grace. It would almost seem, as if these vision- 
aries, who in their trance were believed to be en rapport witha 
higher world, occupied at that time very much the same place 
as in ours the mediums of spiritualism. Johanna v. Merlau, 
certainly, was far above the average of the illuminated, but 
that she had a touch of their morbid propensity is shown by 
her belief in dreams as a means of special revelations. Many 
of the persons whom the ill-natured Feustking stigmatizes as 
half crazy and mischievous women had the satisfaction to 
appear in the publications of the “awakened,” as shining 
pa‘terns of piety. 

Penn’s visit to Frankfort had a very important result, not 
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then anticipated. The emigration of Germans to America 
took its beginning with an association formed in 1682, called 
the Frankfort Company. It was this company that planted 
Germantown, the first spot where Germans built themselves 
new homes on this continent. There were originally eight 
stockholders: Jacob Van de Walle, Caspar Merian, Dr. Johann 
Jacob Schiitz, Johann Wilhelm Ueberfeldt, George Strauss, 
Daniel Behagel, Johann Laurentz, and Abraham Hascvoet ; 
after some changes and a reorganization, there were in 1686 
ten: Jacob Van de Walle, Dr. Johann Jacob Schiitz, F. D. 
Pastorius, Johanna Eleonora von Merlau, Daniel Behagel, 
Dr. G. von Mastricht, Dr. Thomas von Wylich, Johannes 
Lebrun, Balthasar Jawert, and Johannes Kembler.' Five of 
the latter were residents of Frankfort ; of the rest two lived 
in Wesel, two in Liibeck, and one in Duisburg. Now, though 
Penn in his journal gives the names of only a few persons, 
whom he met in Frankfort, the identity of these few with 
members of the Frankfort Company, proves the connection of 
his visit with its subsequent establishment. Jacob Van de 
Walle was the merchant in whose house he held the first 
meeting, Eleonora von Merlau the lady whom he honored with 
his friendship. Both were attendants of Spener’s collegia 
pietatis. Dr. J. J. Schiitz, an intimate friend of Miss von 
Merlau, also belonged to this set.2 Ueberfeldt was a well- 
known advocate of mysticism, a devoted follower of Jacob 
Boehm. He came in 1674 to Frankfort, where he engaged 
in mercantile business, and went in 1684 to Holland, where 
in connection with Gichtel, he formed the order of the “An 
gelic Brethren.” The Duisburg member of the Company, 
Dr. Von Mastricht, became, as we shall see, personally ac- 
quainted with Penn, when the latter visited Duisburg ; one 
of the members in Wesel, Dr. Thomas von Wylich, initiated 
in that city collegia pietatis after Spener’s manner,’ and though 


! An original copy of the agreement of the members, with their autograph 
signatures, is in possession of our fellow-member, Howard Edwards, in Phila- 
delphia. 

2 Petersen’s Autobiography, p. 19. 

3 Reiz, Geschichte der Wiedergebornen, iv. p. 59. 
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not himself, a near relative of his is noticed in Penn’s journal. 
Of the Liibeck members of the Company, Kembler and Ja- 
wert, nothing is known, but it can hardly be a mere coinci- 
dence, that Liibeck, one of the very few cities in Germany 
where we hear of Quakers, should also furnish two partici- 
pants to the Frankfort Company. To complete the proof 
that the project of buying land, and forming a settlement in 
Pennsylvania, originated in the very circles that had been in 
contact with Penn, we have the statement of Pastorius, con- 
tained in an autobiographical memoir, to this effect: “ Upon my 
return to Frankfort in 1682, I was glad to enjoy the company 
of my former acquaintances and Christian friends, assembled 
together in a house called the Saalhof, viz., Dr. Spener, Dr. 
Schiitz, Notarius Fenda, Jacobus Van de Walle, Maximilian 
Lerfner, Eleonora von Merlau, Maria Juliana Bauer, ete., who 
sometimes made mention of William Penn of Pennsylvania, 
and showed me letters from Benjamin Furly, also a printed 
relation concerning said province,’ finally the whole secret 
could not be withholden from me, that they purchased 25,000 
acres of land in this remote part of the world. Some of them 
entirely resolved to transport themselves, families and all. 
This begat such a desire in my soul to continue in their 
society, and with them to lead a quiet, godly, and honest life 
in a howling wilderness, that by several letters I requested of 
my father his consent, etc.” 

Thus we see that the origin of the Frankfort Company is di- 
rectly traceable to Penn’s visit in 1677. With the exception of 
Pastorius, who became the agent of the company, none of the 
participants emigrated, though that seems to have been their 


! Inserted in the “ Beehive,” a large folio manuscript, in possession of Mr. 
Washington Pastorius. 

? Probably the German translation of “Some account of the Province of 
Pennsylvania in America,” which was published in London, 1681; the Ger 
man translation appeared in Amsterdam the same year, under the title: 
Eine Nachricht wegen der Landschaft Pennsilvania in America, welche 
jiingstens unter dem grossen Siegel in Engelland an William Penn, etc., 
tibergeben worden. Nebenst beygefligtem ehemaligen in 1675, gedruckten 
Schreiben des oberwihuten, William Penn. In Amsterdam gedruckt bey 
Christoph Cunraden 1681. 
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intention at first. Miss Merlau’s name, which appears on the 
original record, was, in the list of members, replaced by that of 
Dr. W. Petersen, the learned theologian, to whom she was mar- 
ried by Spener Sept. 7, 1680. 

William Penn and his companions left Frankfort on the 
22d of August, and arrived the next day at Krisheim, a small 
village, about six miles from Worms. Here a little con- 
gregation of German Quakers had, in spite of many tribula- 
tions, managed to hold together ever since William Ames and 
George Rolfe in the year 1657 had convinced them. They 
were occasionally visited by travelling Friends, who watched 
tenderly over this distant offshoot of their brotherhood, 
William Caton mentions them in 1660, speaking of the Pala- 
tinate, “‘ where in due time we arrived, through the mercy of 
the Lord, at a place called Kriesheim, where we found a small 
remnant of Friends, that bore their testimony to the truth, 
with whom we were refreshed after our long and pretty tedious 
journey. There we continued some time, helping them to 
gather their grapes, it being the time of their vintage.” 
Stephen Crisp and Wm. Moore likewise visited them. And 
now Penn, also, turned his steps to this sequestered spot,? to 
welcome and comfort the simple husbandmen and weavers 
who shared his religious convictions. Though the magistrate 
of the village (Vogt), instigated by a clergyman, attempted 
to put obstacles in the way of preaching, Penn would not be 
baffled, and had, with the Friends of Krisheim, increased by 
a “ coachful from Worms,” a quiet and comfortable meeting. 


' Friends’ Library, vol. ix. 

* Unquestionably the village now named Kriegsheim near Worms is the 
place meant. That this bore the older name Krisheim as late as the middle 
of the last century I saw by a list of taxables, when I visited the place in 
1874, in the hands of Rev. Mr. Keller at Kriegsheim. The distance from 
Worms as given by Penn (about six miles) also tallies. No remembrance 
of Penn’s visit clings to the place. The old Quaker families, mentioned by 
Besse, Sewel, and Pastorius, are not represented by descendants of the same 
names, and to make oblivion complete, the church records, containing regis- 
ters of births, marriages, and deaths, were destroyed by fire in 1848. The 
disappearance of the old Quaker families is accounted for partly by their 
emigration to Pennsylvania, partly by the sacking and burning of Palatine 
cities and villages during the French invasions. 
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The annoyances to which the inoffensive Quakers of Krisheim 
were constantly subjected by the local authorities, he thought, 
would be most effectively stopped by a personal appeal to the 
sovereign of the Palatinate, Charles Louis. He, therefore, 
went, travelling on foot, to Mannheim, where the Prince was 
reported to be, but the latter had already left for Heidelberg, 
and as Penn had made arrangements for another meeting in 
Krisheim, he could not follow. He, therefore, put in writing 
what he had to say, and this letter is so noble, strong, and 
lucid a pleading for liberty of conscience, that we can hardly 
be sorry for the disappointment which obliged Penn to sub- 
stitute the written for the spoken words. What in the argu- 
ment for toleration is said about the aggressive tendencies of 
a powerful Church, as arrayed against the State, has a re- 
markably modern sound, and might have served as a key-note 
to Victor Emanuel or Bismarck in their conflict with ecclesias- 
ticism. Speaking of the Clergy, Penn says: “That in most coun- 
tries, it is not only a co-ordinate power, a kind of duumvirate- 
ship in government, imperium in imperio, at least an eclipse to 
monarchy ; but asuperior power, and rideth the Prince to their 
designs, holding the helm of the government, and steering not 
by the laws of civil freedom, but certain ecclesiastical maxims 
of their own, to the maintenance and enlargement of their 
worldly empire in their church. And all this, acted under 
the sacred, peaceable, and alluring name of Christ, his min- 
istry and church; though as remote from their nature as the 
wolf from the sheep, as the Pope from Peter.” We do not 
learn what impression the letter made upon the Palatine. On 
a similar occasion Ames interceded, it appears, with good 
success. “The conviction, which attended the ministry of 
Wm. Ames, in the hearts of some persons in the Palatinate, 
occasioned a fine to be settled on those who gave him enter- 
tainment, but the Prince Elector being informed of it, not 
only took off the fine, but ordered some of the Consistory who 
had sent for William to desist from molesting him. The 
Prince’s sister also behaved very kindly towards Ames, and 
received his exhortations favorably.” 


! Friends’ Library, vol. xi. p. 477. 
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When Penn returned by way of Worms to Krisheim, Aug. 
26th, no further interference was attempted. A meeting was 
held in a barn, and the magistrate himself was one of the 
listeners, carefully ensconced behind the door, The good 
man thereupon reported to the inquisitive minister that he 
heard nothing but what was good, and as to heresies he had 
not discovered any. 

In Worms, Penn paid a visit to the Lutheran minister, who 
had been one of the attendants at the first meeting in Kris- 
heim. Both he and his wife listened to Penn’s discoursing 
with interest, and “not without some sense of our testimony,” 
and Penn left, as he did on all suitable occasions, “ several good 
books of Friends in High Dutch.” 

Not many years afterwards, the astounding news reached 
the country that the English gentleman, who had so kindly 
and impressively spoken to the humble inhabitants of Krisheim, 
was now the proprietor of a vast domain, even much larger 
than the whole Palatinate,' and that, under laws of his mak- 
ing, the fullest liberty of conscience was pledged to all that 
settled there. The Quakers and Mennonites of Krisheim 
thereupon resolved to take advantage of this godsend, and to 
build themselves new homes in Penn’s land. So we find 
among the pioneers of Germantown, Peter Shoemaker, Isaac 
Shoemaker, Thomas Williams, Arnold and Johann Cassel, 
Johann Krey, Gerhard Hendricks, and other immigrants 
from Krisheim. The name of the village was renewed in 
Germantown, much of what is now called Mt. Airy receiving 
the name of Krisheim (884 acres), and to the present day 
Cresheim Street and Crisham Creek perpetuate in their appel- 
lation the memory of the Palatine village. 

The remaining part of Penn’s journey we may be allowed to 
consider in a somewhat summary manner, as it would be use- 
less to re-state from the published account of his travels, that he 
met in one city a “ serious seeker,” held in another a “ precious 
meeting,” and had in a third a “sweet opportunity.” Point- 


' Pennsylvania is a good deal larger than Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, and 
Baden taken together. 
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ing out in a general manner the line of his travel, we shall 
dwell only on incidents of particular interest. But how did 
he find in a strange land those very persons, who were in a 
prepared frame of mind to listen to him? Without question, 
the children of the light, the awakened, the yearners after in- 
wardness, the pietists, the sober seekers, etc., knew each 
other, or of each other, all over the land, and one in sympathy 
with them would have no difficulty to trace them. 

After a second visit to Frankfort, Penn took the boat to 
Mayence, then up the Rhine to Cologne, where he arrived on 
the 31st of August. According to his custom, he is entirely 
reticent on the charms of nature and the foot-prints of history, 
and disposes of the whole voyage from Mayence to Cologne 
in about six lines. In the latter city he found, among persons 
of standing, open ears and hearts. In Duisburg, on the Rhine, 
which he reached on the 2d of September, he formed the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Gerhard Mastricht, to whom he had a letter 
of introduction from a merchant of Cologne. This gentleman 
became a few years later a partner in the Frankfort Company, 
holding a share that entitled him to 16663 acres of land in 
Pennsylvania. At the time we speak of, however, Penn and 
Mastricht were engaged on an entirely different business. 
East of Duisburg lies Miihlheim, which belonged then to the 
domain of the Count of Bruck and Falkenstein, whose castle 
is on the left, while the town of Mihlheim is on the right 
bank of the Ruhr. The Count had a daughter, of whose 
godliness Penn had heard through Princess Elizabeth and 
Miss von Merlau. He had letters to her from these ladies, 
and Dr. Mastricht, who was well acquainted with the young 
Countess, offered likewise some lines of introduction. But 
there was one difficulty to be considered. The father was a 
rigid Calvinist, who set his face against the pietistic leanings 
of his daughter, and, of course, would object to her receiving 
a Quaker. Still there might be a way to reach her. On Sun- 
days she used to spend the afternoon at the clergyman’s house 
in Mihlheim, and there Penn could speak to her words of 
counsel and comfort. This course was suggested by Dr. Mas- 
tricht, and accepted. While the Friends, for Penn appears 
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to have been accompanied by his fellow-travellers, were on 
their way and near the castle, which lay on the road to Mihl- 
heim, they met K. Schmidt, the schoolmaster of the neigh- 
boring village, Spieldorf, and learned of him that the young 
Countess had already returned home. In this emergency Penn 
requested the schoolmaster to take Dr. Mastricht’s introduc- 
tory letter to the lady and bring an answer. After about an 
hour, the answer came that the Count’s daughter would be 
glad to meet Penn, and that she was going for this purpose 
to return to the minister’s house in Mihlheim. The Friends, 
therefore, went on, but while passing the castle, ill luck would 
have it, that at that very moment the Count came out for a 
walk. He had the strangers at once questioned as to their 
designs, and discovering—they did not take their hats off 
—that they were Quakers, gave full vent to his passionate 
dislike. Remonstrance was of no avail, he ordered some of 
his soldiers to see them out of his territories. Coming to 
Spieldorf, they called on the schoolmaster, and opened to him 
“the message and testimony of truth,” which he received with 
a serious spirit. Penn’s remark, that in that neighborhood 
the Protestants manifested a more religious, inward, and zeal- 
ous frame of spirit than anywhere else in Germany, quite 
tallies with the fact, that a mild mysticism, such as repre- 
sented by G. Terstegen, found favor in Miihlheim, and was 
cherished by the Pennsylvania immigrants from that place. 
The trials of that day were not quite over. When the 
Friends, after a weary walk, reached Duisburg late at night, 
they found the gates of the city closed, and no alternative was 
left, no house being near, but to make their night’s quarters 
in the fields. About three o’clock they rose, and walked till 
five, after speaking to one another “of the great and notable 
day of the Lord dawning upon Germany.” The first thing 
that Penn did when he arrived at the inn was to write two 
letters, one of considerable length and tenderness to the 
“persecuted Countess,” in which he inclosed Miss von Mer- 
lau’s note, and the other to her father, expostulating with 
his coarse conduct. They were both inserted in the journal. 
Dr. Mastricht felt much concerned when he learned what 
VoL. 11.—19 
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had happened. “Her father,” he said, “has called her a 
Quaker a long time, now he will conclude she is one indeed.” 
The lady managed to convey a kind message to Penn, express- 
ing her regret at the rough treatment he had received, and 
cautioning him to beware of her father. “It would grieve 
her heart that any one who came in the love of God to visit 
her, should be so severely handled; for at some he sets his 
dogs, upon others he puts his soldiers to beat them.” 

The Friends, making part of the way on foot, went over 
Wesel and Emmerich to Cleve, every where doing good ser- 
vice in their cause. In Cleve, a lady remarked that many 
feared to be called Quakers, only for being more serious and 
retired in their conversation. Penn replied, there was an 
honor to that name; all sobriety in Germany was called by 
it. By way of Nimeguen they then rode to Utrecht, and 
here they separated, Keith and Furly going to Rotterdam, 
and Penn to Amsterdam, where he arrived on the 8th of 
September. What he learned here of the prospects of the 
Friends was of a cheering character ; he received a very kind 
letter from Princess Elizabeth, and left after a few days with 
Peter Hendricks' for Harlingen in Friesland. Here he met 
again George Fox, and others of the original party. A 
monthly meeting, the first appointed for Friesland, Groningen, 
and Emden was held on the 11th of September; also a public 
meeting attended by Mennonites, Collegians, and others. 
Very noticeable was the powerful impression made upon a 
Presbyterian minister and a physician. Having written to 
his Frankfort friend, Johanna Eleonora von Merlau, a long 
letter, containing an account of his journey since he left 
Frankfort, Penn set out with John Claus to pay a visit to the 
Labadists in Wieward, being particularly desirous to see the 
old and famous Anna Maria von Schurman, who had cast her 
lot with these people. 

Wieward is a little borough in Friesland, near Leeuwarden. 
Its most conspicuous building was a spacious castle, called the 


' Hendricks had also accompanied Wm. Caton to Friesland in 1660. He 
wrote several books in German to defend the Quaker doctrine against the 
aspersions of its enemies. 
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Walta-house, the property of the wealthy Someldyke family, 
which consisted of three sisters, Anna, Maria, and Lucia, all 
in fullest sympathy with the Labadie sect, and a brother, 
Cornelius, then governor of Surinam. The ladies had already 
belonged to the Labadie establishment in Herford, and one 
of them had married Yvon, the associate pastor. All of them 
accompanied their revered chief to Altona, and after his death 
offered their mansion in Wieward to the unsteadily drifting 
flock as a place of refuge. There the ascetic brethren and 
sisters passed their days in pious meditations and devout ex- 
ercises, often strolling through the groves in the neighborhood 
of their home, whence the prosy natives of the place called 
them the “bush people.” 

They had two pastors, Yvon and du Lignon, but by far the 
most prominent person among them was the aged Miss Schur- 
man, who, if only half of what her contemporaries tell of her 
be true, must have been the most extraordinary woman of her 
age. In her earliest youth she gave much attention to artistic 
pursuits ; afterwards she became prominent as a scholar. Her 
biographer, Dr. Schotel, gives her credit for writing poetry 
in Dutch, French, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. 
She was called of the Graces the fourth, of the Muses the 
tenth, and a second Minerva. The notable scholars of her 
time vied in doing homage to her; to prove that woman is 
intellectually the equal of man, Maria von Schurman was 
brought forward as evidence. In her religious convictions 
she had been a Calvinist, and her conversion to the New 
Church, as Labadie’s sect was called, was for long time a 
topic generally commented upon. She looked upon the change 
wrought in her as a Divine mercy, and so fascinated was she 
with Labadie’s awakening power, that she was resolved to 
follow him to every clime, and occupied with him at Amster- 
dam and at Herford the same house. 

Penn arrived at Wieward on the 17th of September, but as 
it was late, postponed his visit to the next day. And so they 
met. Anna Maria von Schurman was then in her seventy- 
first year, and in feeble health. She spoke little, told of her 
former life, her pleasure in learning, her love of the religion 
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she was brought up in, the feeling of deadness that came over 
her, and the powerful stroke she received through Labadie’s 
almost magical influence. The two ministers and the ladies 
Someldyke then told their experiences, Penn followed with an 
account of his own life, his conversion, and a statement of 
his belief. There was on all sides a frank and respectful in- 
terchange of views, but the Labadists continued true to their 
own convictions. 

Anna Maria Schurman died before another year had com- 
pleted its circle. The Walta-house, the abode of the Laba- 
dists, gradually became so crowded with New Church people, 
that some step for relief had to be contemplated, and this was 
emigration. A settlement in Surinam was attempted, but 
failed. Then Jasper Dankers and Peter Schliiter were sent 
to North America. They explored the country, and gave a 
full account of their travels in a journal, which has been pub- 
lished in the first volume of the Memoirs of the Long Island 
Historical Society, and forms a highly interesting and impor- 
tant contribution to the early knowledge of America. In 
1683, a Labadist settlement upon communistic principles, 
headed and directed by Peter Schliiter, was undertaken in 
Maryland, near the Pennsylvania boundary line, on a piece of 
land called the Bohemia manor. 

Many more cities in Northern Germany did Penn visit. In 
Emden the small society of Friends which about 1674 com- 
menced with the conversion of Dr. J. W. Haasbaard and wife, 
had been subject to severe persecution, and constant annoy- 
ance.! Stephen Crisp visited them in 1675, and censured in 
a printed paper the vindictive intolerance of the magistrates.’ 
When Penn came there on the 16th of September, the con- 
gregation had dwindled to a few souls. Dr. Haasbaard had 
died in exile, but his mother and his sisters were living. Penn 
personally remonstrated with the President of the State 
Council, Dr. Andreas, whom he had on a former occasion ap- 
proached by letter, and after an argument with him succeeded 
in shaming that violent antagonist into an advocate of tolera- 


1 See Besse’s Sufferings. Croese, Historia Quakeriana, p. 518-528. 
2 See Friends’ Library, xiv. p. 150. 
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tion. In 1686, Quakers were even invited to settle in 
Emden. 

In Bremen, William Penn was joined again by George 
Keith and Benjamin Furly. They found several persons pro- 
fessing much sympathy with the Friends, but afraid of owning 
a name that was so unpopular. The Protestant minister whom 
Penn mentions as struggling between conviction and fear of 
the world, probably was Theodore Undereyck.? 

The last month of the journey was spent in revisiting places 
that had been touched before, such as Herford, Wesel, Duis- 
burg, Diisseldorf, Cologne, Cleve, Nimeguen, Amsterdam, 
Leyden, Rotterdam, and the Hague. 

In Duisburg Penn wished to make another attempt to pro- 
cure an interview with the young Countess of Bruck, but Dr. 
Mastricht, who knew her father’s deep-rooted prejudice and 
bad temper, frustrated the design, and a Mr. Kuper, who 
had been depended upon, likewise refused to lend his hand.° 
In Cologne, he was very kindly received by Docenius, the 
“ resident” of the King of Denmark, probably the same whom 
on a former occasion he called “an ancient seeker,” that had 
his heart opened, and blessed God for having lived to see 
Penn. Docenius afterwards followed Penn to Rotterdam and 
the Hague to have another interview. The same gentleman, 
as we learn by Pastorius’s note-book,‘ would have liked in 
1683 to emigrate to Pennsylvania, but his good lady inter- 
posed. She believed in the maxim “let well enough alone.” 
“‘ Now,” said she, “I can ride in a carriage from one house to 
another. In America, who knows but I would have to look 
after cattle, and milk the cows.” That dreadful contingency 
settled the case. 


' See Croese, Historia Quakeriana, p. 528. W. Sewel, History, p. 300 of 
Phila. ed. 

? Reiz, Gesch. der Wiedergeborenen, iii. 118. 

8 This Kuper may be identical with R. Copper, the subject of a memoir 
m Reiz, Gesch. der Wiedergeborenen, iv. p. 199. Copper was minister in 
Miihlheim, afterwards in Duisburg, which place he left in 1683, to join the 
Labadists in Wieward. After their dispersion, the Countess of Horn, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth’s friend, invited him to come to Bielefeld. 

4 MS. of the Hist. Society of Penna. 
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In Amsterdam, where the Friends arrived on the 8th of 
October, Penn had a public discussion with Dr. Galenus Abra- 
hams de Haan, the distinguished leader of the Socinian Men- 
nonites. This eminent man (b. 1622), honored alike for his 
learning and his benevolence, was minister of the Mennonites 
from 1648 till 1706. When these in 1663 were divided into 
a liberal and a stricter party, Dr. Galenus Abrahams sided 
with the former, while Samuel Apostool headed the latter. 
The battle of argument between the two champions, Penn of 
the Quakers, Abrahams of the Mennonites, caused what we 
would now call a sensation. The first debate between them 
took place gn the 9th of October, and lasted five hours; the 
second on the 11th, was as long. Would that their speeches, 
questions, answers, objections, and rejoinders could have been 
taken down by the nimble hand of a reporter! The sub- 
ject of the discussion was in the main the claim of the 
Friends to a complete and correct presentation of the Christian 
truth. 

The result was highly satisfactory, satisfactory to each side, 
as is generally the case. If Gerhard Croese, the author of 
the Historia Quakeriana, who, as a Calvinist, stood aloof of 
both parties, may be accepted as an impartial judge, Penn had 
the better of the argument. Speaking slowly and consider- 
ately, he never was disconcerted by objections sprung upon 
him, while Dr. G. Abrahams, becoming entangled in a mass 
of words, frequently overlooked the point at issue, and resorted 
to pleasantry to cover his retreat. There was, nevertheless, 
a very good feeling between Mennonites and Quakers, a kind 
of fellow-feeling much stronger than their difference in mat- 
ters of profession. And so, when Penn had become proprietor 
of the province bearing his name, he cardially invited the 
Mennonites' to seek new homes under the benign laws of 
Pennsylvania. Many of them obeyed his call. Quakers and 
Mennonites from Holland and Germany arrived almost simul- 
taneously with the first English settlers of Pennsylvania. In 
1683 they founded Germantown. When, in 1700, Claas Be- 
rends, a Mennonite of Hamburg, joined them, he had occasion 


! Life of Gerhard Roosen, p. 60. 
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to report home that there was a lack of shepherds for the flock 
of his creed. Already in 1708 they could build a church in 
Germantown; the congregation then numbering thirty-two 
members. In about sixteen years this church had branched 
out to Skippack, Conestogo, Great Swamp, and Manatawny.' 

As to the Hollanders that came to Pennsylvania, they 
rapidly amalgamated with the more numerous Germans, 
among whom they lived and whose language they adopted. 
Of many settlers it is not positively known whether they 
came from Holland or from Germany. Among the first in- 
habitants of Germantown, the following hailed from Holland: 
Claus, Willem, and Gerrard Rittenhuysen, Peter.and Dirk 
Keyser, Cornelis Claesen, Harmen Casdorp, Jacob Telner, Jan 
Roeloff Vanderwerf, his son Richard Vanderwerf, Cornelis 
Sjoerts, Jan and Henrich van der Sluys, Arnold van Vossen, 
Cornelis van der Gaegh, Jan van de Woestyne, Matthias and 


‘Isaac van Bebber, some of the Jansens (others were from 


Germany), Aret Klincken, Isaac van Sintern, perhaps, also, 
Jan Luken, the three brothers Op den Graef, and Peter Hen- 
dricks.? 

In Amsterdam, Penn had an interview with Gichtel, the 
most devoted of Jacob Biéhm’s disciples, and editor of the 
works of the famous German mystic. Princess Elizabeth, as 
appears by her note to Penn, must have had direct informa- 
tion about this visjt, for she writes: “ Gichtel has been well 
satisfied with the conferences between you.” It is asserted 
that Gichtel recerved overtures both from the Friends and the 
Labadists to join their respective societies, but declined.’ 


1 Morgan Edwards, Materials towards a history of American Baptists. 
Much interesting information on the early immigration of Mennonites is 
given in Dr. Sheffer’s article, translated and annotated by Mr. S. W. Pen- 
nypacker in Penna. Magazine, Vol. II. p. 117. 

2 Among the Penn papers of the Historical Society, there is an old printed 
sheet. without date, in the Dutch, giving information to emigrants, especially 
to those that are interested in Pennsylvania. Its heading is: Nader In- 
formatie of Onderrechtinge voor de gene die genegen zijn om na America 
to gaan en wel voor-namentlijk voor die geene die in de Provintie van Pen- 
sylvania geintressirt zijn. 

® Kanne, Leben merkwiirdiger erweckter Christen, ii. p. 64. 
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On the day of his second debate wizh Galenus Abrahams, 
October 10th, Penn left Amsterdam in company of G. Fox 
and B. Furly. They went to Leyden, the Hague, and Rotter- 
dam, holding meetings and gaining the hearts of many private 
persons. At Wonderwick, near Leyden, a gentleman of high 
station, whose name is not mentioned, was deeply moved in 
spirit by Penn’s appeal, and said before the Friends left, “ My 
house is blessed for your sakes, and blessed be God that I ever 
lived to see you.” In Rotterdam, Penn finished and revised 
four religious tracts of an exhortative character, one of them 
designed for circulation in Holland and Germany. This 
method of disseminating their doctrine was freely resorted to 
by the Quakers; the missionary party on their tour through 
Holland and Germany distributed books and pamphlets on 
the whole line of their travel. In Germany, it may be re- 
marked, it was next to impossible to have anything printed 
in favor of the Quakers; when Caton and Ames made the 
attempt, “the printers fearing the reproof of the clergy, durst 
not.” Upon another occasion, Caton succeeded in Hanau, but 
most of the German Quaker pamphlets were printed in Am- 
sterdam.? 

On the 21st of October, Wm. Penn, George Fox, George 
Keith, and Gertrude Dirick Nieson, with her children, took 
the boat at Briel, and after a stormy passage arrived at Har- 
wich on the 24th. Thus the three months’ journey, remark- 
able in more than one respect, came to a close. Penn’s own 
account of his labors is a most valuable contribution to the 
history of his life. It furnishes a self-drawn portrait, true as 
the reflection of the mirror, and yet entirely different from 
any other, belonging to an earlier or later stage of his life. 
We are accustomed to look upon him mainly as the founder 
of a commonwealth, as a wise and benevolent law-giver. In 
a very different attitude he stands before us in 1677. Though 
as a trustee of the Byllinge interest in West Jersey since 
1674, he had his attention drawn to the Western Continent, 
where even then Burlington received its first settlers, his tour 


' W. Caton’s Life and Travels in Friend’s Library, vol. ix. 
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through Holland and Germany had none but missionary or 
apostolic objects. Travelling from town to town, seeking 
opportunities of approach, addressing private and public 
meetings, edifying, exhorting, inspiring, and sometimes over- 
powering his hearers, unmoved by ill report, undaunted by 
difficulties, daring, though himself a stranger in a foreign 
land, to plead in behalf of the oppressed natives, his brethren 
in faith, for the inalienable rights of conscience, he presents 
all the features of a single-minded enthusiast, driven by an 
irresistible power. On particular occasions he felt as if sur- 
charged by a divine afflatus, and found relief when he poured 
out his burthen in spoken or written words. 

It is strange that no reference is made in the narrative to 
the language which Penn used in addressing people in Holland 
and Germany. We do not learn whether he spoke to them in 
their own tongue, or through an interpreter,as Fox did. We 
may presume, however, that he understood both Dutch and 
German, and could express himself in either language with 
some fluency. His mother was a native of Holland, Margaret 
Jasper, the daughter of John Jasper, a merchant in Rotter- 
dam. We regret that we know so little of her, for she 
probably transmitted to Penn those traits of mind which 
made him the man of history.? It is not likely that he failed 
to learn his mother’s tongue. As to German, an incident 
related in Janney’s Life of Penn, shows that he understood 
it sufficiently well. When Peter the Great was in England, 
the Friends wished to lay before him a correct statement of 
their views, and as a knowledge of the English did not belong 
to the accomplishments of the Czar, who spoke only Russian 
and German, Penn, on account of his familiarity with German, 
was chosen to converse with Peter. It is true, during his 
journey through Holland and Germany, Penn never was 


' What W. H. Dixon, in his Historical Biography of Wm. Penn, says on 
page 146 of frequent conversations at Frankfort with Van de Walle, Behagel, 
Schiitz, and Pastorius, about American affairs is altogether an invention. 
Pastorius was not even in Frankfort at the time. 

* Pepys’ (Diary, Aug. 19, 1664) credits her with more wit than her hus. 
band. 
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without a continental companion, such as Benjamin Furly, 
Peter Hendricks, or John Claus, but there is nothing to show 
that he needed them as interpreters. 

Wonderfully impressive and winning must have been Penn’s 
dealings with men. Being cast among people, who from high 
to low were prepossessed against Quaker doctrines and Quaker 
habits, he readily secured, wherever he went, a respectful 
hearing, cowed by his calm and dignified presence the brutish 
instincts of adversaries—the Count of Falkenstein only ex- 
cepted—charmed strangers in spite of themselves with his 
gentle power, and mightily stirred the souls of those over 
whom he gained control. Not a few persons were drawn to 
him by strange sympathy. Docenius, of Cologne, followed 
him to Rotterdam, the Hague, and finally to Briel, the port 
where Penn embarked. A gentleman in Leyden, formerly 
professor at the university, was equally fascinated. “The 
men felt our spirits, and, therefore, loved us.” Many other 
instances of this magnetic power exerted by Penn are recorded 
in his account. 

Exhaustive as incessant travelling, combined with minis- 
terial labor, would seem to be, Penn devoted the intervals of 
rest to writing elaborate addresses and letters, some of con- 
siderable length, all rich in thought, and throbbing with 
fervor. If the tide of feeling sometimes seems to run too 
high, if the utterances appear too rapturous, the tone too 
sentimental, remember, that all efforts directed against the 
coldness and formality of orthodox churches, partook more 
or less of this emotional character. Moreover, the religion 
of the Friends was then in the flush of youth, exuberant with 
spirit, joyous with hope. 

We cannot think too highly of the noble stand which Penn 
took as the champion of toleration and religious liberty in a 
country where he was a stranger, or, as he himself expresses 
it, “‘a lonely pelican in the wilderness.” He undertook this 
difficult task with consummate tact, tempering the strength of 
his arguments with gentleness of tone, and resting his appeals 
on the highest conception of Christianity. It does not detract 
from his merit, that he was in advance of his age, that the 
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epithets Quaker and Schwirmer outweighed all argument, 
and that persecution of all dissenting Christians continued to 
be the rule with Church and State. 

But there was reserved to him a satisfaction which rarely 
falls to the lot of reformer and theorist, the privilege of hav- 
ing a field of action placed under his control, upon which to 
carry out, and test by experiment the principles that he had 
advocated. Already West Jersey had, at his advice, inserted 
in her fundamental law the provision which sounds like a 
pan to liberty, that no one should “in the least be punished 
or hurt in person, estate, or privilege for the sake of his 
opinion, judgment, faith, or worship toward God in matters 
of religion; for no man, nor numbers of men upon earth have 
power to rule over men’s consciences.” In giving to Pennsyl- 
vania the “ Great Law,” he established here that freedom of 
conscience, which he had pleaded for in court, which he had 
advocated in prison, and which he had urged with eloquent 
appeals on the King of Poland, the Elector Palatine, and the 
City Councils of Emden. 

And in Pennsylvania it was also where the seed he had 
scattered in Holland and Germany came to a rich harvest, 
though in a form not foreseen or intended. If by his words 
“the great and notable day dawning in Germany,” he meant 
a prospective growth of the Friends’ religious views in Ger- 
many, his hopes were destined to be disappointed. The feeble 
sparks which the Friends had left here and there were soon 
trodden out, and the yearning after a more intense and spir- 
itual religious life sought for itself different channels.' 

But William Penr of 1677 was not forgotten in 1682. I 
have already dwelled upon the fact that the grant of a vast 
tract of land in the western hemisphere to the travelling 
missionary from England was in Germany hailed with joy by 
those who had seen and heard him, that the Company founded 


1? Jung Stilling, generally well informed in the history of religious enthu- 
siasm, asserts in Theobald, which was published 1784, that there had been 
no Quakers in Germany. So soon were they forgotten. The little flock of 
Friends in Pyrmont seem to have had no connection with the efforts of Ames, 
Moore, Crisp, and Penn. 
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in Frankfort, which bought five shares, or 25,000 acres of 
Pennsylvania land, originated with his personal friends, and 
that the Quakers of Krisheim, who in 1677 had listened to 
his discourses, belonged to the first settlers of Germantown. 
Crefeld, also, where, as we learn of Stephen Crisp,! the prin- 
ciples of the Friends had found entrance, furnished a number 
of purchasers and settlers. Benjamin Furly, of Rotterdam, 
Penn’s travelling companion, was the agent through whom 
the land purchase was negotiated, and passage procured. 
Furly, applying to James Claypole, engaged passage for them 
on the Concord, master William Jeffries, a staunch vessel of 
500 tons burthen. It was to sail on the 17th of July, but, as 
the Crefelders were delayed, did not leave till the 24th.2 This 
pioneer guard of German emigrants to America consisted of 
thirty-three persons forming thirteen families, the heads of 
which were: Dirk op den Graeff, Herman op den Graeff, 
Abraham op den Graeff, Lenert Arets, Tunes Kunders, Rein- 
ert Tisen, Wilhelm Strepers, Jan Lensen, Peter Keurlis, Jan 
Simens, Johannes Bleickers, Abraham Tunes, Jan Liicken.’ 
The Concord had a rather long, but otherwise pleasant pas_ 
sage, arriving in Philadelphia on the 8th of October, 1683, 
James Claypole, who was himself a passenger, thus reports in 
his first letter from Philadelphia: “The blessing of the Lord 
did attend us, so that we had a very comfortable passage, and 
had our health all the way.” There was, in fact,a gain in 
the number of passengers when the Concord arrived, Peter 
Bleickers being born on board.‘ 

Francis Daniel Pastorius, the agent of the Frankfort Com- 
pany, came over a few weeks before the rest, in the America, 
Captain Wasey. He at once reported to Penn, who received 
him with the greatest kindness, and repeatedly drew him to 
his table. What a joyous meeting it must have been when 


1 Memorable account of Christian Experiences of Stephen Crisp, London, 
1694. “ Another time he made a journey into the County of Meurs, to the 
town of Crevel, where a meeting was set up.” 

2 James Claypole’s Letter-book, MSS. of the Historical Society of Penna. 

3 Germantown Grund und Lager Buch in the Recorder’s Office, Phila. 

4 Abington Meeting Records. 
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Penn welcomed his Krisheim friends on the free soil of Penn- 
sylvania, where the freedom to worship God was as untram- 
melled as the air and the sunlight. They lost no time pre- 
paring new homes for themselves in the “ German town,” and 
it was there, in Peter Shoemaker’s house, that Penn again 
edified them with discourse and exhortation. 

It was thus William Penn himself who opened the gates 
through which Germany poured a continuous and widening 
stream of emigration into the new province. For it so hap- 
pened, that the very parts which he had visited were soon 
afterwards overrun by the armed hordes of Louis XIV. In 
bold defiance of treaty stipulations, the French King laid vio- 
lent hands on whole provinces of Western Germany, and the 
warfare against the unhappy Palatinate was carried on with 
unparalleled cruelty. Speier, Worms, Mannheim, Heidelberg, 
with many other cities, and hundreds of villages, were devas- 
tated with fire and rapine. Those that could escape to Penn- 
sylvania, blessed the asylum prepared for them, and twice 
blessed its enlightened and kind-hearted founder. 

Not only the Pennsylvania pioneers of English nationality 
recognize in William Penn their head and leader; the stand- 
ard of religious liberty that he planted here, shone as a beacon 
sign, also, to the oppressed multitudes of Germany, and gladly 
they flocked to the fertile vales, whither the gentle Friend 
invited them. 


ITINERARY OF Wm. PeEnn’s JouRNEY IN 1677. 


July 26th. Wm. Penn, George Fox, | Aug. 1st. Haarlem. 


Robert Barclay, G. Keith, “ Amsterdam. 


G. Watts, John Furly, Wm. 
Tallcoat, Isabelle Yeomans, 
and Elizabeth Keith leave 
Harwich. 

27th. Arrive at Briel. 

28th. Rotterdam. 

29th. William Penn, Geo. Fox, 
J. Furly, and Wm. Talicoat 
in Leyden. 





6th. Penn, Furly, Keith, and 
Barclay in Naerden. 

8th. Osnabriick. 

10th. Herford. 

13th. Penn, Keith, and Furly 
in Paderborn. 

15th. Cassel. 

20th. Frankfort. 

23d. Worms. 
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Aug. 23d. 
24th. 
26th. 
27th. 
28th. 


“ 


29th. 


30th. 


“ 


“ 


31st. 
Sept. 2d. 


3d. 


Ath. 
5th. 


“ 


6th. 
7th. 


10th. 


Krisheim (Kriegsheim). 
Frankenthal. 

Krisheim. 

Worms. 

Mayence. 

Frankfort. 

Mayence. 

Hambach (Heimbach 2). 
Bacherach. 

Coblenz. 

Tressy (Breisig ?). 
Cologne. 

Duisburg. 

Miihlheim. 

Duisburg. 

Wesel. 

Emmerich. 

Cleve. 

Nimeguen. 

Utrecht. 

Amsterdam. 

Penn with P. Hendricks, 


Horn. 

“ Enckhuysen. 

“ ‘Worcum. 

“ Harlingen (meets here Geo. 
Fox, John Furly, Is. Yeo- 
mans, T. R. (?) John Claus 
and wife. 





Sept. 12th. 
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Pennand Claus to Leeu- 


warden. 


13th. 
14th. 
15th. 
16th. 
17th. 


18th. 


22d. 
27th. 
28th. 
29th. 
30th. 
Ist. 
2d. 
3d. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


11th. 


Wieward. 
Groningen. 
Delfzyl. 
Emden. 
Leer. 
Bremen. 
Herford. 
Wesel. 
Duisburg. 
Diisseldorf. 
Cologne. 
Diisseldorf. 
Duisburg. 
Wesel. 
Cleve. 
Nimeguen. 
Amsterdam. 
With Fox and Furly to 


Leyden. 
“ Hague. 


13th. 
16th. 
17th. 


“ 


“ 


20th. 
22d. 


Delft. 
Rotterdam. 
Wonderwick. 
Hague. 
Delft. 
Rotterdam. 
Briel. 
Harwich. 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS NEAR PHILADELPHIA IN 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1777-8. 


DescrIBED IN A Letrer FroM THomas Paring To Dr. FRANKLIN. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE POSSESSION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


‘Yorktown, May 16, 1778. 


Dear Str: Your favor of October 7th did not come to me 
till March. Iwas at camp when Captain Folger arrived with 
the blank packet. The private letters were, I believe, all safe. 
Mr. Laurens! forwarded yours to me, but by some accident it 
missed me, and was returned again to York Town, where I 
afterwards received it. The last winter has been rather barren 
of military events, but for your amusement I send you a little 
nistory how I have passed away part of the time. 

The 11th of September last I was preparing dispatches for 
you when the report of cannon at Brandywine interrupted 
my proceedings. The event of that day you have doubtless 
been informed of, which, excepting the enemy keeping the 
ground, may be deemed a drawn battle. General Washington 
collected his army at Chester, and the encmy’s not moving 
towards him next day must be attributed to the disability 
they sustained, and the burthen of their wounded. On the 
16th of the same month, the two armies were drawn up in 
order of battle near the White Horse on Lancaster Road, when 
a most violent and incessant storm of rain prevented an action. 
Our army sustained a heavy loss in their ammunition; the car- 
tuch-boxes, especially, as they were not of the most seasoned 
leather, being no proof against the almost irresistible fury ofthe 
weather, which obliged General Washington to draw his army 
up into the country until these injuries could be repaired, and 
a new supply of ammunition procured.? The enemy, in the 


' Henry Laurens, of 8. C., President of the Continental Congress from 
Nov. 1, 1777, to Dec. 10, 1778. 
® See Penn. Mag. vol. i. p. 297. 
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mean time, kept on the west side of the Schuylkill. On Fri- 
day, the 19th, about one in the moruing, the first alarm of 
their crossing was given, and the confusion, as you may sup- 
pose, was very great.’ It was a beautiful, still, moonlight 
morning, and the streets as full of men, women, and children as 
on amarket day. On the evening before I was fully persuaded 
that unless something was done the city would be lost, and 
under that anxiety I went to Colonel Bayard, Speaker of the 
House of Assembly? and represented, as I very particularly 


1 See Morton’s Diary, Penn. Mag. vol. i. p. 3. 

* John Bayard was a native of Bohemia Manor, Cecil Co., Md., where he 
was b. August 11,1738. At the breaking out of the Revolution he was 
a citizen of Philadelphia, and took an active part in the questions of the 
day, in favor of the Colonies. He was a member of the Provincial Congress 
held in July, 1774, the calling of which compelled the Assembly to appoint 
delegates to the general Congress; and was one of the sixty citizens chosen 
on the 12th of November, to see to the fulfilment, on the part of Philadelphia, 
of the Articles of Association entered into by that body. In January, 1775, 
Mr. Bayard was a member of the Convention of the Province, “ the ostensible 
object of which was the encouragement of domestic industry, while it really 
was meant to exercise a supervision of the conduct of the Assembly ;” the 
same year he was chosen Major of the 2d Battalion of City Militia. In 
1776, the mercantile firm with which he was connected, Hodge & Bayard, 
was engaged in furnishing Congress with arms, and Mr. Bayard was ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Safety, with others, to superintend the erection 
of powder mills. In June, Mr. Bayard attended, as a member, the meeting 
of the “ Committee of Conference,” held in Carpenter’s Hall to decide upon 
the manner in which a convention should be called to alter the Constitution 
of the Province; it was this body that announced its “ willingness to concur 
in a vote of the Congress,” declaring the independence of the Colonies. On 
the 11th of September, 1776, Mr. Bayard was appointed one of the Council 
of Safety by the Constitutional Convention, to which position he was reap- 
pointed by the Assembly the following year (Oct. 25,1777). On the 21st 
of October, 1776, Mr. Bayard presided at a public meeting in the State 
House yard, at which the merits of the new State Constitution were debated, 
and on the 28th of the month following, he took his seat as a member of the 
Assembly, in the first session of that body held under the new instrument. 
In the winter of 1776-7, as Colonel of the 2d Battalion of Penna. Militia, 
he took part in the Jersey campaign, and was present at the battle of Trenton. 
On the 13th of Dec. 1776, Mr. Bayard wrote to the Council of Safety from 
the camp at Bristol: “We are greatly distressed to find no more of the 
militia of our State joining General Washington at this time ; for God’s Sake 
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knew it, the situation we were in, and the probability of sav- 
ing the city if proper efforts were made for that purpose. I 
reasoned that General Washington was about thirty miles up 
the Schuylkill, with an army properly collected waiting for 
ammunition, beside which a reinforcement of fifteen hundred 
men were marching from the North River to join him, and 
if only an appearance of defence be made in the city by throw- 
ing up works at the heads of the streets, it will make the 
enemy very suspicious how they throw themselves between the 
city and General Washington, and between two rivers, which 
must have been the case. For notwithstanding the knowledge 
military gentlemen are supposed to have, I observe they move 
exceedingly cautious on new ground, and are exceedingly sus- 
picious of villages and towns, and more perplexed at seem- 
ingly little things which they cannot clearly understand than 
at great ones which they are fully acquainted with, and I 


what shall we do; is the cause deserted by our State, and shall a few Brave 
men offer their Lives as a Sacrifice against treble their number without assist- 
ance? For my own part, I came cheerfully out, not doubting we should be 
Joined by a number sufficient to drive our Enemy back with Shame, De- 
spairand Loss . . . . I am far from thinking our cause desperate. If 
our people would but turnout . . . . If I thought I could be of any ser- 
vice I would leave my Battalion and come down for a little while; for God’s 
sake exert yourselves.” On the 13th day of March he was appointed a 
member of the State Board of War. In Dec. 1777, with James Young, he 
visited Washington’s camp, to report on the contlition of the Pennsylvania 
troops, and their letters to President Wharton give a distressing account of 
the army previous to the occupation of Valley Forge. On the 6th of Nov. 
1778, Mr. Bayard was chosen Speaker of the Assembly; in 1780, he was 
made one of the auctioneers of Philadelphia, and the same year was on a 
committee to visit the several counties, and report the causes of the falling 
off of the revenues of the State. From the 12th of Oct. 1781, until the same 
day the following year he was a member of the Supreme Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania, and on the 11th of Nov. 1785, was chosen one of the dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress. In 1778, Mr. Bayard removed to Bruns- 
wick, N. J., where he filled in turn the positions of Mayor of the city, and 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. A pupil of the celebrated Gilbert 
Tennent, and a friend of Whitfield, Mr. Bayard was throughout his life a 
man guided by strong religious convictions. At the time of his death, he 
was a Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church at New Brunswick. He 
died Jan. 7, 1807, aged 68 years. 
VoL. 11.—20 
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think it very probable that General Howe would have mistaken 
our necessity for a deep-laid scheme, and not ventured himself 
in the middle of it. 

But admitting that he had, he must either have brought 
his whole army down, or a part of it. If tne whole, Gen. 
Washington would have followed him perhaps the same day, 
in two or three days at most, and our assistance in the city 
would have been material. If only a part of it, we should 
have been a match for them, and Gen. Washington superior 
to those who remained above. The chief thing was whether 
the citizens would turn out to defend the city. My pro- 
posal to Cols. Bayard and Bradford' was to call them to- 
gether the next morning, make them fully acquainted with 
the situation, and the means and prospects of preserving them- 
selves, and that the city had better voluntarily assess itself 
50,000 for its defence, than suffer an enemy to come into it. 
Cols. Bayard and Bradford were of my opinion, and as Gen. 
Mifflin was then in town, I next went to him, acquainted him 
with our design, and mentioned likewise that if two or three 
thousand men could be mustered up, whether we might depend 
on him to command them, for without some one to lead 
nothing could be done. He declined that part, not being then 
very well, but promised what assistance he could. A few hours 


' Col. William Bradford, grandson of William Bradford who introduced 
the art of Printing in the Middle Colonies. It is impossible in the limits of 
a foot-note to do justice to the valuable and disinterested services he rendered 
his State. Born in N. Y. in 1719, he removed to Philadelphia when young, 
and was at one time a partner of his Uncle Andrew. In 1742, he published 
the first number of the Pennsylvania Journal, and in 1757 the American 
Magazine, a monthly periodical, which continued for 12 numbers and supple- 
ment. In 1754, in addition to the business of a printer, he opened the Lon- 
don Coffee House, and in 1762 a marine-insurance office. He was active 
in military affairs during the old French war, and opposed with great spirit 
the Stamp Act. During the Revolution he held the commission of Maj. and 
Col. in the militia, and was in the battles of Trenton and Princeton, in the 
latter of which he was wounded. As Chairman of the State Navy Board, 
he was present at the defence of Fort Mifflin. The close of the war found 
him “with shattered health, and ruined fortune.” Franklin said of him, 
“his writing was spirited, his press correct, and his sword active.” He 
died in Philadelphia, Sept. 25, 1791. 
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after this, the alarm happened. I went directly to Gen. Mif- 
flin, but he had set off, and nothing was done. I cannot help 
being of opinion that the city might have been saved, but 
perhaps it is better otherwise. I stayed in the city till Sunday, 
having sent my chest and everything belonging to the Foreign 
Committee! to Trenton in ashallop. The enemy did not cross 
the river till the Wednesday following. 

Hearing on the Sunday? that General Washington had 
moved to Sweed’s Ford, I set off for that place, but learning 
on the road that it was a mistake, and that he was six or 
seven miles above that place, I crossed over to Southfield, and 
next morning to Trenton, to see after my chest. On the Wed- 
nesday morning I intended returning to Philadelphia, but 
was informed at Bristol of the enemy crossing the Schuyl- 
kill.§ At this place I met Col. Kirkbride, of Pennsbury Manor, 
who invited me home with him. On Friday, the 26th, a 
party of about 1500 men took possession of the city, and the 
same day an account arrived that Colonel Brown had taken 
300 of the enemy at the old French lines at Ticonderoga, and 
destroyed all their water craft, being about 200 boats of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

On the 26th of September,‘ I set off for camp without well 
knowing where to find it. Every day occasioned some move- 
ment. I kept pretty high up the country, and being unwill- 
ing to ask questions, not knowing what company I might be 
in, I was all that day before I fell in with it. The army 
had moved about three miles lower down that morning. The 
next day they made a movement about the same distance to 
the twenty-first mile-stone on the Skippach Road, Head-Quar- 


' Paine was at that time Secretary of the Committee named. 

® The 21st of September. 

® Howe crossed the Schuylkill on the night of the 22d, and morning of 
the 23d. 

4 Sparks gives no letters of Washington written between the 24th and 
29th, on which last date Head-Quarters were at Pennypacker’s Mills. Par- 
son Muhlenberg, who lived in the vicinity, recorded in his journal on the 
26th: “The American army came to-day from New Hanover, six miles to- 
wards Providence, and then marched sideways across to the Skippak 
Road.” 
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ters at John Wince’s.! On the 3d of October, in the morning, 
they began to fortify the camp as a deception, and about nine 
at night marched for Germantown. The number of Conti- 
nental troops was between 8000 and 9000, besides militia, the 
rest remaining as guards for the security of the camp. Gen. 
Green, whose quarters I was at, desired me to remain there 
till morning. I set off for Germantown about five next 
morning. The skirmishing with the pickets began soon after. 
I met no person for several miles riding, which I concluded 
to be a good sign. After this I met a man on horseback, who 
told me he was going to hasten on to supply the ammunition, 
that the enemy were broken and retreating fast, which was true. 
I saw several country people with arms in their hands running 
cross a field towards Germantown, within about five or six 
miles of which I met several of the wounded in wagons, 
horseback, and on foot. I passed Gen. Nash on a litter made 
of poles, but did not know him. I felt unwilling to ask 
questions, lest the information should not be agreeable, and 
kept on. 

About two miles after I passed a promiscuous crowd of 
wounded and otherwise, who were halted at a house. Col. 
Biddle, D. Q. M. G.,? was among them, who called after me 
that if I went further on that road I would be taken, for the 
firing which I heard a head was the enemy’s. I never could, 
and cannot now, learn, and I believe no man ean inform truly 


1 Scull’s map shows that J. Wentz lived on the Skipack Road below the 
creek of that name. See, also, map in Penna. Mag. vol. i. p. 375. 

2 Col. Clement Biddle, b. Philadelphia, May 10,1740. Although his parents 
were members of the Society of Friends, in 1764 he formed a military corps 
to protect the friendly Indians, who had sought refuge in Philadelphia, from 
the fury of the Paxton boys. In 1765, he was one of the signers of the Non- 
Importation resolutions, occasioned by the passage of the Stamp Act. As 
Col. of a regiment, and Deputy Quartermaster-General, he took an active 
part in the military operations around Philadelphia. He was Quartermaster- 
General of Pennsylvania in the expedition under Washington to suppress 
the Whiskey Insurrection. His relations with Washington were of an intimate 
character, and their correspondence continued until the General’s decease. 
He died in Philadelphia, July 14th, 1814.—Simpson’s Lives of Eminent 
Philadelphians. 
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the cause of that day’s miscarriage. The retreat was as extra- 
ordinary. Nobody hurried themselves. Every one marched 
his own pace. The enemy kept a civil distance behind, send- 
ing every now and then a shot after us, and receiving the same 
from us. That part of the army which I was with collected and 
formed on the hill on the side of the road near White Marsh 
Church. The enemy came within three-fourths of a mile and 
halted. The orders on retreat were to assemble that night on 
the back of Perkioming Creek, about seven miles above camp, 
which had orders to move. The army had marched the pre- 
ceding night fourteen miles, and having full twenty to march 
back were exceedingly fatigued. They appeared to me to be 
only sensible of a disappointment, not a defeat; and to be 
more displeased at their retreating from Germantown, than 
anxious to get to their rendezvous. 

I was so lucky that night to get to a little house about four 
miles west of Perkioming, toward which place in the morn- 
ing I heard a considerable firing, which distressed me ex- 
ceedingly, knowing that our army was much harassed and not 
collected. However, I soon relieved myself by going to see. 
They were discharging their pieces, which, though necessary, 
prevented several parties from joining till next day. I break- 
fasted next morning at Gen. Washington’s quarters, who was 
at the same loss, with every other, to account for the accidents 
of the day. I remember his expressing his surprise that at 
the time he supposed everything secure, and was about giving 
orders for the army to proceed down to Philadelphia, that he 
saw most unexpectedly a part (I think) of the artillery hastily 
retreating. This partial retreat was I believe misunderstood, 
and soon followed by others. The fog was frequently very 
thick, the troops young, and unused to breaking and rallying, 
and our men rendered suspicious to each other, many of them 
being in red. A new army, once disordered, is difficult to 
manage, and the attempt dangerous. To this may be added a 
prudence in not putting matters to too hazardous atrial. The 
first time men must be taught regular fighting by practice and 
by degrees, and though the expedition failed, it had this good 
effect that they seemed to feel themselves more important 
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after, than before, as it was the first general attack they had 
ever made. 

I have not related the affair at Mr. Chew’s house, in Ger- 
mantown, as I was not there, but have seen it since. It cer- 
tainly afforded the enemy time to rally, yet the matter was 
difficult. To have passed on and left five hundred men in the 
rear, might, by a change of circumstances, been ruinous; to 
attack them was a loss of time, as the house is a strong stone 
building, proof against any twelve-pounder. General Wash- 
ington sent a flag, thinking it would procure the surrender, 
and expedite his march to Philadelphia. It was refused, and 
circumstances changed almost directly after. Istayed in camp 
two days after the Germantown action, and lest my ill im- 
pressions should get among the garrison at Mud Island and 
Red Bank, and the vessels and galleys stationed there, I crossed 
over to the Jersies at Trenton, and went down to those places. 
I laid the first night on board of the Champion Continental 
galley, who was stationed off the mouth of the Schuylkill. 
The enemy threw up a two-gun battery on the point of the 
river’s mouth, opposite the Pest House. The next morning 
was a thick fog, and as it cleared away and we became visible 
to each other, they opened on the galley, who returned the 
fire. The Commodore made asignal to bring the galley under 
the Jersey shore, as she was not a match for the battery, nor 
the battery a sufficient object for the galley. One shot went 
through the fore-sail, that was all. 

At noon I went with Col. Green,! who commanded at Red 
Bank, over to Fort Mifflin (Mud Island). The enemy opened 
that day two gun batteries and a mortar battery on the fort.” 


' Col. Christopher Greene, of R. I., b. 1734. He bravely defended Fort 
Mercer, at Red Bank, against the attack made by Count Donop on the 21st 
of Oct. when that officer was killed. He was with Arnold on his march 
through the wilderness, and was taken prisoner at the attack on Quebeck. 
On the 13th of May, 1781, his quarters on the Croton River were surprised 
by a party of refugees, and he was slain.— Rogers. 

2 Oct. 9th. A heavy cannonade last night and this morning. The British 
are about to open batteries to bombard the Fort at Mud Island.— Morton’s 
Diary. 
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They threw about thirty shells into it that afternoon, without 
doing any damage. The ground being damp and spongy, not 
above five or six burst, and not a man was killed or wounded. 
I came away in the evening, and laid on board the galley, and 
the next day came to Col. Kirkbride’s, staid a few days, and 
came again to camp. An expedition was on foot the evening 
I got there, in which I went as aid-de-camp to General Green, 
having a volunteer commission for that purpose. The occasion 
was a party of the enemy about 1500, who lay over the Schuyl- 
kill at Grey’s Ferry. General McDougal with his division was 
sent to attack them, and Generals Sullivan and Green with 
their divisions were to favor the enterprise by a feint on the city 
down the Germantown road. We set off about nine at night, 
and halted at daybreak between Germantown and the city, 
the advance party at Three Mile Run. As I knewthe ground, 
I went with two light horse to discover the enemy’s picket, 
but the dress of the light horse being white made them, I 
thought, too visible, as it was the twilight, on which I left 
them with my horse, and went on foot till I distinctly saw 
the picket at Dickerson’s Place,' which is the nearest I have 
been to Philadelphia since September, except once at Cooper’s 
Ferry as I went to the forts. General Sullivan was at Dr. 
Redman’s house, and McDougal beginning the attack was to 
be the signal for moving down to the city. But the enemy 
either on the approach of McDougal, or on information of it, 
called in their party, and the expedition was frustrated. 

A cannonade, by far the most furious I ever heard, began 
down the river soon after daylight,? the first gun of which 
was supposed to be the signal; but I was soon undeceived, 
there being no small arms. After waiting two hours beyond 
the time, we marched back. The cannon was then less 
frequent, but on the road between Germantown and White- 
marsh we were stunned with a report as loud as a peal from 
a hundred cannon at once, and turning round I saw a thick 


! Near Fair Hill, on the Germantown Road below the Rising Sun, al- 
though occupied by Dickinson, it belonged to the Norris estate. See map, 
Penna. Mag. vol. i. p. 375. 

2 On the morning of the 23d. 
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smoke rising like a pillar and spreading from the top like a 
tree. This was the blowing up of the Augusta. I did not 
hear the explosion of the Merlin. After this I returned to 
Colonel Kirkbride’s, where I stayed about a fortnight, and set 
off again for camp. The day after I got there, Generals 
Green, Wayne, and Cadwallader, with a party of light horse, 
were ordered on a reconnoitreing party towards the fort. We 
were out four days and nights without meeting with anything 
material. An East Indiaman, whom the enemy had cut down 
so as to draw but little water, came up without guns, while 
we were on foot on Carpenter’s Island, joining to Province 
Island. Her guns were brought up in the evening in a flat. 
She got in the rear of the fort, where few or no guns could 
bear upon her, and the next morning played on it incessantly. 
The night following the fort was evacuated; the obstruction 
the enemy met with from those forts, and the chevaux-de- 
frise was extraordinary, and had it not been that the western 
channel, deepened by the current, being somewhat obstructed 
by the chevaux-de-frise in the main river, which enabled them 
to bring up the light Indiaman’s battery, it is a doubt whe- 
ther they would have succeeded at last. By that assistance 
they reduced the fort, and got sufficient command of the 
river to move some of the late sunken chevaux-de-frise. 
Soon after the fort on Red Bank, which had bravely repulsed 
the enemy a little time before, was evacuated, the galleys 
ordered up to Bristol, and the captains of such other armed 
vessels as thought they could not pass on the eastward side 
of Windmill Island, very precipitately set them on fire.' As 
I judged from this event that the enemy would winter in 
Philadelphia, I began to think of preparing for Yorktown, 
which, however, I was willing to delay, hoping that the ice 
would afford opportunity for new mancuvres; but the season 
passed very balmly away. 

I stayed at Col. Kirkbride’s*? until the latter end of Jan. 


1 Commodore Hazelwood in his letter to President Wharton states that 
the vessels were burned by direction of a Council of Continental and State 
officers. See Penna. Archives, vol. vi. p. 49. 

2 A biographical sketch of Col. Joseph Kirkbride will be found in the 
interesting series entitled ‘“‘ Bordentown and its Environs,” by E. M. Wood- 
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Commodore Hazelwood, who commanded the remains of the 
fleet at Trenton, acquainted me with a scheme of his for burn- 
ing the enemy’s shipping, which was, by sending a charged 
boat across the river, from Cooper’s Ferry, by means of a 
rocket fixed in its stem. Considering the width of the river, 


ward, now being printed in the Bordentown Register, and from it we gather 
the following: Col. Kirkbride was born on the 13th of 6th month, 1731, at 
“ Bellevue,” Penn’s Manor, Bucks Co., Pa. His grandfather, Joseph Kirk- 
bride, settled in Penna. as early as 1681. The father of Col. Kirkbride was 
Joseph Kirkbride 2d, who m. Sarah Fletcher, of Abington, in 1724. The 
parents and ancestors of Col. Kirkbride had all been members of the Society 
of Friends, but the excitement of the Revolution soon carried him beyond 
the pales of that sect. Early in the war he was appointed Lieutenant of 
Bucks County, and was engaged in collecting recruits, arms, and other sup- 
plies for the army. He was subsequently made Col. of the Militia. In July, 
1776, he was a delegate from Bucks Co. to the Constitutional Convention, 
of which Franklin was President, and was elected a member of the Assembly 
the following fall. On the 14th of Feb. 1778, he wrote to President Whar- 
ton: “I propose (if possible) to keep up a competent number of Horse, as 
the General finds them very useful . . . . . Ihave agreed to raise a 
small party of Foot Volunteers to Check the Influence of the Torys below 
Bristol, and in the neighborhood near Neshaming, which will be some small 
security to the people in that quarter.” The next day he wrote: “I am 
doing everything in my power to spirit up a small party to keep down the 
Torys until we can get some better defence.” In May, 1778, the British 
made an expedition out of Philadelphia, and, among other damage com- 
mitted, burned the residence of Col. Kirkbride, who thus speaks of the event 
in a letter to President Wharton: “ The enemy have lately Burnt two Valu- 
able Dwelling Houses, with all my out Houses of Every kind and sort, a 
great deal of Furniture Utensils, Corn, Hay, &., and Intirely Disloging my 
Family, is the only apoligy I can offer your Excellency for my impunctiality. 
Notwithstanding, I can say with sincerity, I had rather lose ten such Estates 
than to be suspected to be unfriendly to my country.” While in public life, 
Col. Kirkbride formed an acquaintance with Thomas Paine, which continued 
many years. In 1802, after Paine had rendered himself obnoxious to many 
of his former friends in America by the publication of the “Age of Reason,” 
he called on Col. Kirkbride, then residing in Bordentown, who, remembering 
the eminent service Paine had rendered the country, extended to him a 
kindly greeting, although he could not approve of the views expressed in 
his work. Upon Mr. Paine’s departure, he drove him in his carriage to 
Trenton, and was subjected to some extent to the indignities heaped upon 
him by the mob. Col. Kirkbride died at Bordentown on the 26th of Oct. 
1803, aged 72 years. 
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the tide, and the variety of accidents that might change its 
destination, I thought the project trifling and insufficient, and 
proposed to him, if he would get a boat properly charged, and 
take a bateau in tow, sufficient to bring three or four per- 
sons off, that I would make one with him, and two other 
persons who might be relied on, to go down on that business. 
One of the company, Captain Blewer, of Philadelphia, sec- 
onded the proposal; but the Commodore, and, what I was 
surprised at, Colonel Bradford, declined it. 

The burning of part of the Delaware fleet, the precipitate 
retreat of the rest, the little service rendered by them, and the 
great expense they were at, make the only material blot in the 
proceedings of the last campaign. I felt a strong anxiety for 
them to recover their credit, which, among others, was one 
motive for my proposal. After this I came to camp, and 
from thence to Yorktown, and published the Crisis, No. 5, to 
General Howe. I have begun No. 6, which I intend to address 
to Lord North. I was not at camp when Gen. Howe marched 
out on the 4th of December, towards Whitemarsh. It was 
a most contemptible affair. The threatening and seeming 
fury he set out with, and the haste and terror the army re- 
treated with, made it laughable. I have seen several persons 
from Philadelphia, who assure me that their coming back was 
a mere uproar, and plainly indicated their apprehension of 
pursuit. 

General Howe, in his letter to L. G. Germin, dated Dec. 
13, represented General Washington’s camp as a strongly-for- 
tified place. There was not, sir, a work thrown up in it till 
General Howe marched out, and then only here and there a 
breastwork. It was a temporary station; beside which our 
men began to think works in the field of but little use. 

General Washington keeps his station at Valley Forge. I 
was there when the army first began to build huts. They 
appeared to me like a family of beavers, every one busy ; 
some carrying logs, others mud, and the rest plastering them 
together. The whole was raised in a few days, and it is a 
curious collection of buildings, in the true rustic order. 

As to politics, I think we are safely landed ; the apprehen- 
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sion which Britain must be under from her neighbors, must 
effectually prevent her sending reinforcements, could she pro- 
cure them; she dare not, I think, in the present situation of 
affairs, trust her troops so far from home. No commissioners 
are yet arrived. I think fighting nearly over, for Britain 
mad, wicked, and foolish, has done her utmost. The only 
part for her now to act is frugality, and the only way to get 
out of debt is to lessen her Government expenses. 

Two millions a year is a sufficient allowance, and as much 
as she ought to expend, exclusive of the interest of her debt. 
The affairs of England are approaching ruin or redemption, 
if the latter she may bless the resistance of America. 

For my own part, I thought it very hard to have the coun- 
try set on fire about my ears almost the moment I got into it; 
and among other pleasures, I feel in having uniformly done 
my duty. I feel that, if not having discredited your friendship 
and patronage, I live in hopes of seeing and advising with 
you respecting the history of the American Revolution, as 
soon as a turn of affairs make it safe for me to take a passage 
to Europe.! 

Please accept my thanks for the pamphlets which Mr. 
Temple Franklin informed me he has sent. They are not yet 
come to hand. Mr. and Mrs. Bache are at Manheim, near Lan- 
caster, or I heard that they were a few days ago. I laid two 
nights at Mr. Duffel’s in the winter. Miss Nancy Clifton was 
there, who said the enemy had destroyed or sold a great quan- 
tity of your furniture. Mr. Duffel has since been taken by 
them, and carried into the city, but is now in his own house.” 


1 Paine here alludes to a History of the Revolution, which he had in con- 
templation. In the correspondence of Henry Laurens (N. Y. 1861), a letter 
of Paine’s will be found on the subject, in which he writes: “ My design, if 
I understand it, is to comprise it in three quarto volumes, and to publish one 
each year from the time of beginning, and to make an abridgment afterwards 
in an easy, agreeable language for a school-book. All the histories of an- 
cient wars, that are used for this purpose, promote no moral reflection, but, 
like the Beggar’s Opera, render the villain pleasing in the hero.” 

2 Edward Duffield, of Benfield, is no doubt here alluded to. He was a 
friend of Franklin, who appointed him one of the executors of his will. In 
the winter of 1777-78, a party of British lighthorse took him and several of 
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I just now hear they have burnt Colonel Kirkbride’s, Mr. 
Burden’s, and some other houses at Bordentown. Governor 
Johnson (House of Commons) has written to Mr. Robert 
Morris, informing him of commissioners coming from England. 
The letter is printed in the newspapers without signature, and 
is dated February 5, by which you will know it. 

Please, sir, to accept this, rough and incorrect as it is, as I 
have no time to copy it fairly, which was my design when I 
began it; besides which, paper is most exceedingly scarce. 

I am, dear sir, your obliged and affectionate 
humble servant, 


Tuomas Patne. 
The Hon. Bensamin FrankKuin, France. 





NOTES ON THE STAMP ACT IN NEW YORK AND 
VIRGINIA. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHAS, R. HILDEBURN. 


The manner in which the Stamp Act was resisted in the Northern Colonies 
has been told in detail by Mr. Brancroft. A still more elaborate account of 
the failure to enforce the Act in New York has been recently printed in 
the Magazine of American History, by Mr. John Austin Stevens, Librarian 
of the New York Historical Society. But little, however, has been pub- 
lished in regard to the action of the people of Virginia, and the account 
quoted from the Pennsylvania Journal is, therefore, comparatively new. The 
letters given are selected from the Swift papers in the writer’s possession, and 
furnish additional light on the subject. 


THE COLLECTOR AND COMPTROLLER OF THE CUSTOM AT NEW YORK 
TO THE SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF THE CUSTOMS. 


New York, October ¥¢ 28, 1765. 
Sir :— 
The first Day of November being near at hand, when the 
Stamp Act is to take place, and as there is a Great Uproar in 
Town, and Threatening Papers having been put up at all our 


his neighbors prisoners; they were taken into Philadelphia, and confined in ° 
the Walnut Street Prison.—Nezll Memorial, Phila. 1875. See also Penna. 
Mag. vol. ii. p. 62. 
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Doors, We are at a loss in what manner to Act, and beg your 
Advice and Directions in what manner we are to proceed at 
this most Critical time. If the Stamps are distributed no 
Doubt We must use them, but as the Distributor has resigned 
his office, and there should not be another appointed, We 
would be glad to know whether We Can Clear Vessels with- 
out; Certifying that Stamps are not to be obtained, or what 
other method will be necessary for us to take in that Case. 
We are, with great respect, Sir, 
Your Most Obed’t and Very hbl’e Servts. 


ANDREW ELLIOT, 
LAMBT. MOORE. 
Addressed: On His Majesty’s Service To the Hon. Cuartes Stewart, 
Esq., Surveyor-General of the Eastern middle District of America.' 





1 Andrew Elliot was the third son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart. He was in 
business in Philadelphia before 1748, was a subscriber to the first “ City 
Dancing Assembly” in 1749, and in 1754 one of the four managers. In 1756, 
he was a member of Kidd’s Company of Philadelphia Associators, and con- 
tinued a resident of this city until, by commission dated January 19, 1764, 
he was appointed Collector of Customs at New York. He “ performed his 
official duties in a manner highly satisfactory,” and had no difficulty of a 
serious nature with the people until 1774, “ when he seized some firearms, and 
was threatened with a visit from the Mohaws and Red Indians, or, in other 
words, with a coat of tar and feathers.” During the British occupation of 
New York, besides the Collectorship, he filled the important office of Super- 
intendent-General, and, with the Mayor and a Police Magistrate, administered 
the civil government of the city. He was also Receiver-General of Quit 
Rents, and, from 1780 until the evacuation, was Lieutenant-Governor. He 
was one of the three persons sent by Sir Henry Clinton to make a last effort 
tosave André. His property in New York and Pennsylvania was confiscated, 
and he retired to Scotland at the close of the war. Elliot was a most un- 
compromising “ Loyalist,” and after his return to his native land was very 
indignant with his nephew, Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards created Earl of 
Minto, for having voted in Parliament for the acknowledgment of our inde- 
pendence. He married first, Eleanor, daughter of George McCall of this city, 
and had one daughter, Eleanor, who married James Jauncey, Jr., of New 
York, and after his death Robert Digby, R. N., (brother of Henry, 7th Baron, 
and Ist Earl Digby), who, at his decease in 1815, was Senior-Admiral of the 
English Navy. Elliot’s second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Plumsted, sometime Mayor of this city. By her he had several children, of 

- whom Elizabeth married Captain Cathcart, afterwards 10th Baron and Ist Earl 
Cathcart; and Agnes Murray married Sir David Carnegie, Bart., represen- 
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THE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA TO THE OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS, 


Wiuiamssvure, Nov. 2, 1765. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

I have been sworn in Council to use my utmost endeavors 
to put in Execution an Act passed in the Session of the Par- 
liament of Great Britain directing what Stamps are to be used 
in your offices in carrying on the Business thereof from the 
first Instant. That Act, therefore, is to be your guide, and I 
have no advice to give you but that you act in conformity 
thereto, every deviation from it must be at your peril. 

FRANCIS FAUQUIER! 

To rue Navat Orricers oF THE CoLony OF VIRGINIA. 


THE SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF THE CUSTOMS FOR THE SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT TO THE COLLECTOR OF THE PORT AT NORFOLK. 


Sir :— 
Almost every Officer within my district having applied for 
my directions how they were to act in case stamped Paper 


tative of the attainted Earldom of Southesk, to which a grandson has been re- 
cently restored. Mrs. Deborah Logan, in her recollections of the British 
occupation of Philadelphia [The Burlington Smiths, p. 186], says, “ Mr. 
Eden (afterwards Lord Auckland), and his young wife, a daughter of Andrew 
Elliot, and whose mother was a lady of the Plumstead family of Philadel- 
phia.” This statement, although so minute, is incorrect. William Eden 
married Eleanor, daughter of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 3d Bart., and niece of An- 
drew Elliot. Her mother was Agnes Murray Kynynmound, a wealthy Scotch 
heiress. 

Lambert Moore was a son of John Moore, Member of the Provincial 
Council of New York, who died Nov. 1, 1749, and grandson of John Moore, 
Collector of the Port of Philadelphia from 1702 to 1732. He was Comp- 
troller of the Customs before 1766, and held this position until the end of the 
Revolutionary War. He was Clerk of the Corporation of Trinity Church 
in 1771. His wife, a daughter of Edward Holland, Mayor of New York 
City, and Member of the Provincial Council, died June 14, 1767, in the 37th 
year of her age. Sabine has confounded him with Thomas Moore, who died 
at Norwich, Conn., June 19, 1784, and whose son, Richard C. Moore, was 
Bishop of Virginia. For an account of Charles Stewart, to whom the letter 
of Elliot and Moore is addressed, see Sabine’s Loyalists, 2d edition. 

! Fauquier was Governor of Virginia from 1758 until his death in 1768. 
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could not be had, as the time for the Stamp Act’s taking place 
approached, I delayed answering their respective Letters, hop- 
ing it might arrive in time. Agreeable to my hopes it is 
come in, but it seems Mr. Mercer is not allowed to distribute 
it. The difficulty still continuing, I made application to the 
Governor and Council for their advice on this occasion, which 
I am by my Instructions directed to do in all difficult Cases, 
but they were at a Loss how to advise, and, therefore, declined 
giving any opinion. In this situation I scarce know how to 
conduct myself, as all Bonds taken otherwise than on stamped 
paper, are by the Act of Parliament declared void. However, 
being desirous of contributing everything in my power to the 
relief of the Trade, I hope I may venture to advise you clear 
the Vessels as usual, at the same time granting a Certificate 
to the Commander of any Vessel] as cleared, that you have 
not, nor can by any means procure stamped paper. You will 
at the same time, for your own justification, take from under 
the Master’s hands that he is satisfied to risk such Entry and 
Clearance, being fully persuaded of the Case you represent, 
and that he will not recur to you for Damages, if for want of 
a proper Clearance his Vessel in any other Port should be 
seized and condemned. I flatter myself impossibilities will 
not be expected of us, and that from the Nature of the Case 


our Conduct will stand justified. 
PETER RANDOLPH, 
Surveyor-General. 
Wuutiamssvre, Nov. 2, 1765. 


ACCOUNT OF COL. GEORGE MERCER’S ARRIVAL IN VIRGINIA, AND HIS 
RESIGNATION OF THE OFFICE OF STAMP DISTKIBUTOR.' 
Witrramssure (in Virginia), Oct. 31. 
This week arrived in York river, the ship Leeds, Capt. 
Anderson, in 9 weeks from London, on board of which came 
passenger George Mercer, Esq., Chief Distributor of Stamps 
for this colony. Yesterday in the evening he arrived in this 
city, and upon his walking up streets as far as the Capitol, in 
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lis way to the Governor’s, was accosted by a concourse of 
gentlemen assembled from all parts of the colony, the General 
court sitting at this time. They insisted he should imme- 
diately satisfy the company (which constantly increased) 
whether he intended to act as a commissioner under the 
Stamp Act; Mr. Mercer told them that any answer to so im- 
portant a question that he should make, under such circum- 
stances, would be attributed to fear; though he believed none 
of his countrymen, as he had never injured them, could have 
any design against his person; insisted that he ought to be 
allowed to wait on the Governor and Council, and to receive 
a true information of the sentiments of the colony (whose 
benefit and prosperity he had as much at heart as any man in 
it) and that he would, for the satisfaction of the company 
then assembled, give them his answer on Friday at ten o’clock. 
This seemed to satisfy them, and they attended him up as far 
as the Coffee-House, where the Governor, most of the Council, 
and a great number of gentlemen were assembled; but soon 
after many more people got together, and insisted on a more 
speedy and satisfactory answer, declaring they would not de- 
part without one. In some time, upon Mr. Mercer’s promis- 
ing them an answer by five o’clock this evening, they departed 
well pleased ; and he met with no further molestation. 

And accordingly he was met this evening at the capitol, 
and addressed himself to the company as follows: 

I now have met you agreeable to yesterday’s promise, to 
give my country some assurances which I would have been 
glad I could with any tolerable propriety have done sooner. 

I flatter myself no judicious man can blame me for accept- 
ing an office under an authority that was never disputed by 
any from whom I could be advised of the propriety or weight 
of the objections. I do acknowledge that some little time be- 
fore I left England I heard of, and saw, some resolves which 
were said to be made by the House of Burgesses of Virginia; 
but as the authenticity of them was disputed, they never ap- 
pearing but in private hands, and so often and differently 
represented and explained to me, I determined to know the 
real sentiments of my countrymen from themselves: And I 
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am concerned to say that those sentiments were so suddenly 
and unexpectedly communicated to me, that I was altogether 
unprepared to give an immediate answer upon so important a 
point ; for in however unpopular a light I may lately have 
been viewed, and notwithstanding the many insults I have 
from this day’s conversation been informed were offered me 
in effigy in many parts of the colony; yet I still flatter myself 
that time will justify me; aud that my conduct may not be 
condemned after being cooly inquired into. 

The commission so very disagreeable to my countrymen 
was solely obtained by the genteel recommendation of their 
representatives in General Assembly, unasked for ; and though 
this is contradictory to public report, which I am told charges 
me with assisting the passage of the Stamp Act, upon the 
promise of the commission in this colony, yet I hope it will 
meet with credit, when I assure you I was so far from assisting 
it, or having any previous promise from the Ministry, that I 
did not know of my appointment until some time after my 
return from Ireland, where I was at the commencement of the 
session of Parliament, and for a long time after the act had 
passed. 

Thus, gentlemen, am I circumstanced. I should be glad to 
act now in such a manner as would justify me to my friends 
and countrymen here, and the authority which appointed 
me; but the time you have allotted me for my answer is so 
very short that I have not yet been able to discover that 
happy medium, therefore must intreat you to be referred to 
my future conduct, with this assurance in the mean time that 
I will not, directly or indirectly, by myself or deputies, pro- 
ceed in the execution of the act until I receive further orders 
from England, and not then without the assent of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of this colony; and that no man can more ar- 
dently and sincerely wish the prosperity thereof, or is more 
desirous of securing all its just rights and privileges, than 


Gentlemen, Yours &c., 
GEORGE MERCER. 


Vou. 11.—21 
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This declaration gave such general satisfaction that he was 
immediately borne out of the Capitol gate, amidst the repeated 
acclamations of all present. As soon as night set in the whole 
town was illuminated, the bells set a ringing, and every mark 
of joy shown at this gentleman’s declining, in such a genteel 
manner, to act in an office so odious to his country. 


DRAUGHT OF GOVERNOR FAUQUIER’S CERTIFICATE OF COL. 
MERCER’S' RESIGNATION. 
VIRGINIA, 88. :— 

I do hereby certify that George Mercer, Esq., appointed 
distributor of the Stamps for this Colony, having declined 
acting in that character until further orders, declared before 
me, in Council, that he did not bring with him, or was ever 
charged by the Commissioners of the Customs in England 
with the care of any Stamps, particularly for the use of the 
officers of the customs in this Colony; and that he saw some 
forms of bonds at the stamp office in England, which he was 
informed the Commissioners of the customs had ordered to 


be prepared to be sent by them to their several officers in 
America. 
Given under my hand, and the seal of the Colony, this 
day of in the year of the reign 
of His Majesty King George the third. 


' George Mercer was a lieutenant in the Virginia line in 1753; in Jan. 
1754 he “will worthily succeed to a captaincy” wrote Washington, who 
seems to have entertained friendly feelings towards him, making him his aid- 
de-camp in October, 1755, and selecting him to accompany him to Boston. 
In 1757, he had risen to the rank of Lt.-Col. in the new Virginia Regt. In 
1763, he was sent to England to press a settlement of the claim of the Ohio 
Company, and while there was appointed Stamp Master for Virginia. He 
does not seem to have looked upon his forced resignation as binding ; for just 
before his return to England, Nov. 1765, he made James Mercer his deputy ; 
the power-of-attorney to that effect, and his commission as agent of the Ohio 
Company are printed in the Historical Record, vol. iii. p. 587. He was in 
London in 1775. 
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AN EARLY RECORD OF PITTSBURGH. 


[The following is the earliest contribution we have come across respecting 
the statistics of the population of Pittsburgh. On the 25th of Nov. 1758, 
the ground on which Fort Duquesne stood was taken possession of by the 
British. The late Neville B. Craig in his History of Pittsburgh, says: ‘““ We 
do not know precisely when the first Fort Pitt was completed, but it was 
probably about the Ist of January, 1759.” Later in the same year the 
threatened hostilities of the French and Indians caused the post to be 
strengthened, as is shown in a letter written from there on the 24th of Sep., 
from which we extract the following: “It is now near a month since the 
army has been employed in erecting a most formidable fortification; such a 
one as will, to latest posterity, secure the British Empire on the Ohio.” It 
is, therefore, evident that the document we print relates to a time within a 
year of the permanent establishment of the present city of Pittsburgh, and 
as such cannot, we think, be without interest to her citizens.—Ep. ] 


A List or tae NumBer or Men, Women, AND CHILDREN NOT BELONGING TO 
THE Army. Aso THE NumsBer or Houses anp Hetrts at Fort 
Pirr 22d Jury, 1760. 


Men’s Names. 


1. John Langdale, 18. Edward Cook, 
2. John Barklit, 19. William Bryan, 
. Hugh McSwine, 20. James Harris, 

James Braden, 21. Jno. M’Kee—{Imperfect], 
. Philip Boyle, 22. Wm. Work, 
. Jno. Greenfield, 23. Wm. Downy, 
Edward Graham, 24. James Milligan, 
. Lewis Bernard, 25. John Lindsay, 
. Samuel Hyden, 26. Alex. Ewing, 
. William Splane, 27. Andrew Biarly, 
. Robt. Hook, 28. Isaac Hall, 
. Jno. Pierce, 29. Lazarus Lowry, 
. William McAllister, 80. Uriah Hill, 
. James St. Clair, 31. Edward Ward, 
. Erasmus Bokias, 32. Wm. Trent, 
. John Everlow, 33. Jno. Finly, 
. George Carr, 84. Hugh Crawford, 
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Men’s Names. 
. Joseph Spear, 62. France Ferdinanders 
. Jno. McCluer, Harnider, 
. Thomas Welsh, 63. Nicholas Phillips, 
. James Cahoon, 64. Conrad Crone, 
. Patrick Cunning’m, 65. [Imperfect],—alesby, 
. Sam’l Heyden, 66. [Imperfect],—dor, 
. James Reed, 67. [Imperfect], 
. dno. Daily, 68. [Imp.] Sinnott, 
. Charles Boyle, 69. Jacob Sinnott, 
. Wm. Jacobs, 70. Jno. Coleman, 
. Robert Paris, 71. Abram Lingenfilder, 
. Wm. Fowler, 72. Charles Hays, 
. John Judy, 73. James Sampson, 
. Thomas Small, 74. Matthias Doberick, 
. Cornelius Atkinson, 75. Peter Mumaw, 
. Robert Reed, 76. Jno. Snider, 
. Neil McCollum, 77. Windle Creamer, 
. Jno. Work, 78. Peter Smith, 
. George Tomb, 79. Henry Wumbock, 
. George Sly, 80. Adam Overwinter, 
. Patrick McCarty, 81. Paul Sharp, 
. Chris. Millar, 82. Tincas Smith, 
. Wm. Heath, 83. Philip Byarly, 
. Wm. Winsor, 84. Anthony Baker, 
. Jno. Graham, 85. Chris. Rorabunck, 
. John Robinson, 86. Thomas Bretton, 
31. John Duncastle, 87. Joseph George, 
88. Ephraim Blane. 


Wowen’s Names. 
. Susannah McSwine, 8. Mary Reed, 
. Mary Wallen, 9. Anna Thomas, 
. Mary Atkinson, 10. Sarah Daily, 
. Martha Reed, 11. Heneritta Price, 
. Elizabeth Randal, 12. Elizabeth Boyle, 
. Phebe Byarly, 13. Elizabeth Jacobs, 
. Judah Crawford, 14. Mary Judy, 
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Wowen’s Names. 
. Mary Reed, 23. Bridget Winsor, 
. Marget Pomry, 24. Marget Crone, 
. Chris’m. McCollum, 25. Susannah Sinnott, 
. Agnus Tomb, 26. Mary Hays, 
. Marget Sly, 27. Marget Sampson, 
. Lydia McCarty, 28. Cate Creamer, 
. Lenora Rogers, 29. Chris. Smith. 
. Elenor Millar, 


Mate Cuiipren. 
. George McSwine, 8. Godfrey Christian, 
. Jacob Byarly, 9. Henry Millar, 
. Jno. Reed, 10. Chris. Phillips, 
. Robt. Atkinson, 11. John Sinnott, 
. George Reed, 12. Philip Sinnott, 
. Thomas McCollum, 13. Patrick Feagan, 
. Jno. Work, 14. George Creamer. 


Fema. CHILDREN. 
. Mary McSwine, 10. Elizabeth Judy, 
. Elizabeth Otter, 11. Elizabeth Pomry, 
. Marget Coghran, 12. Elizabeth Work, 
. Nelly Thomas, 13. Elizabeth Sly, 
Susan Daily, 14, Susanna Sly, 
. Rebekah Boyle, 15. Rachel Sly, 
Marget Boyle, 16. Nancy Ba—[Imperfect], 
. Marget Jacobs, 17. Mary Sinn—[Imperfect], 
. Mary Judy, 18. Marget Cro—[{Imperfect]. 


1 
2 
38 
4 
5. 
6 
7. 
8 
9 


Houses . ‘ ‘ . . ‘ . 146 
No. of Hutts . ‘ ‘ - . - 86 
No. of Unfinished Houses ' : . 19 


—_—— 


Total . . ‘ . 201 
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THOMAS FITZSIMMONS. 
BY HENRY FLANDERS. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Mr. Presipent, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN :— 

The duty assigned to me this evening, is to describe, in a 
few brief words, the career of a gentleman, distinguished in 
his day and generation for valuable public services, and 
whose life, both in public and private, was marked by those 
qualities of judgment, integrity, and practical ability which 
deserve and win the respect and esteem of mankind. 

And yet so fugitive is the memory of civic virtue, that 
this man, who was a central figure in Philadelphia during 
and after the Revolutionary war, who was repeatedly honored 
by his fellow-citizens with high positions, and who acquitted 
himself with distinction in them all, is well-nigh forgotten, 
even here, in the city of his adoption, and the scene of his 
labors. 

The soldier’s fate is different. He plays his part in a more 
conspicuous arena. His career engages the hopes, the fears, 
the passions of his countrymen. His skill and valor, at a 
critical moment, may avert his country’s ruin, or establish its 
power. His deeds constitute a striking part of his country’s 
history, and history, poetry, painting, and sculpture conspire 
to emblazon and perpetuate his name. 

Thomas Fitzsimmons was connected with the family of the 
soldier whose sculptured lineaments are Lereafter to grace 
this hall, and the soldier’s fame may serve to recall from the 
fast-gathering oblivion the career of the merchant and civilian.! 

Mr. Fitzsimmons was an Irishman and a Catholic, and was 


' This paper, originally prepared for the celebration held at Independence 
Hall on the 2d of July, 1876, was read hefore the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania on the occasion of the presentation to the Society of the bust 
of General Meade. 
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born in the year 1741. Oppressed, like all his countrymen, 
by the proscriptive laws of England, which were directed to 
the subjection of his race, and the subversion of his religion, 
he sought scope for his energies and ambition in the fresher 
scenes of the New World.' The precise date of his emigra- 
tion from Ireland I have been unable to ascertain, but it was 
somewhere between the years 1762 and 1765, probably in the 
latter year. He settled in Philadelphia, and engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits. Not long after his arrival here, he married a 
daughter of Mr. Robert Meade, the great-grandfather of Gen. 
Meade, who, like himself was an Irishman, and as a merchant 
carried on an extensive trade with Barbadoes, and other West 
India islands. This marriage, no doubt, led, in part, to his 
fcrming a partnership with George Meade, a son of Robert, 
and who was one of the prominent merchants and shipowners 
of Philadelphia. The house was known as George Meade 
& Co. 

The interval between the arrival of Mr. Fitzsimmons in 
America and the Declaration of Independence was a season 
of great political excitement. The pretension of the British 
Parliament that it could directly impose taxes on the Ameri- 
can Colonies opened the fountain of discontent and contro- 
versy, and led to that resistance on the one hand, and those 
attempts at coercion on the other, which at last resulted in 
open war, and the dismemberment of the British Empire. 

Naturally enough, Mr. Fitzsimmons warmly espoused the 
cause of the Colonies in their contest with the mother coun- 
try, and when hostilities actually began he raised and com- 
manded a military company, and was engaged in active ser- 
vice. He was with General Cadwalader at Bristol and Bur- 
lington, in those movements contemporary with the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton; and he was also a member of the Coun- 
cil of Safety, and of the Navy Board, whose duty it was to take 
under their care the vessels of war, fire-ships, etc., constructed 
for the defence of Philadelphia, and to provide for attacking 


1 Later investigations lead to the belief that Mr. Fitzsimmons was born 
in Philadelphia. his father having emigrated from the old country, and 
settled in that city. 
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and defending against attacks of the enemy’s ships in the 
river. 

Not only was he personally active in the cause of his 
adopt«] country, but it appears from the records of the time. 
that his house in the year 1780 subscribed £5000 to supply 
the necessities of the army. 

Such was the impression made by the character and services 
of Mr. Fitzsimmons, that, in 1782, he was elected a member 
of the Continental Congress. An examination of the Madison 
papers shows that during the sessions in which he served, he 
took a leading part in the debates, and that on the pressing 
question of the hour, the financial situation, his opinions 
commanded great respect. He had a strong sense of solvency 
and honesty, and on the floor of Congress he reprobated the 
conduct of that body for their facility in contracting debts 
they had not the means of paying. His feelings were strongly 
enlisted on behalf of that army to whose toils, dangers, 
labors, and sacrifices the country was, in great measure, in- 
debted for its independence, and he could not contemplate, 
without indignation, its disbandment until means had first 
been provided to pay the arrearages due to it. He openly 
said in Congress, that he concurred with those who hoped 
the army would not disband unless provision should be made 
for doing it justice. 

In connection with this sentiment I will take the liborty to 
read from the Madison papers an interesting incident, which 
bears upon this part of Mr. Fitzsimmons’s career. Under 
date of Feb. 20, 1788, Mr. Madison says :'— 

“The evening of this day was spent at Mr. Fitzsimmons’s by 
Mr. Gorham, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Peters, Mr. Carroll, and Mr. 
Madison. The conversation turned on the subject of revenue, 
under the consideration of Congress, and on the situation of 
the army. The conversation on the first subject ended in a 
general concurrence (Mr. Hamilton excepted) in the impossi- 
bility of adding to the impost on trade any taxes that would 
operate equally throughout the United States, or be adopted 


! Vol. i. p. 350. 
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by them. On the second subject, Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Peters, who had the best knowledge of the temper, transac- 
tions, and views of the army, informed the company, that it 
was certain that the army had secretly determined not to lay 
down their arms until due provision, and a satisfactory pros- 
pect had been afforded on the subject of their pay ; that there 
was reason to expect that a public declaration to this effect 
would soon be made; that plans had been agitated, if not 
formed, for subsisting themselves after such declaration ; that, 
as a proof of their earnestness on this subject, the Commander 
was already become extremely unpopular, among almost all 
ranks, from his known dislike to every unlawful proceeding; 
that this unpopularity was daily increasing, and industriously 
promoted by many leading characters ; that his choice of unfit 
and indiscreet persons into his family was the pretext, and 
with some the real motive; but the substantial one, a desire 
to displace him from the respect and confidence of the army, 
in order to substitute General * * * * * * * asthe conductor 
of their efforts to obtain justice. Mr. Hamilton said, that he 
knew General Washington intimately and perfectly ; that his 
extreme reserve, mixed sometimes with a degree of asperity 
of temper, both of which were said to have increased of late, 
had contributed to the decline of his popularity ; but that his 
virtue, his patriotism, and firmness would, it might be de- 
pended upon, never yield to any dishonorable or disloyal plans 
into which he might be called; that he would sooner suffer 
himself to be cut to pieces; that he (Mr. Hamilton), knowing 
this to be his true character, wished him to be the conductor 
of the army in their plans for redress, in order that they might 
be moderate, and directed to proper objects, and exclude some 
other leader who might foment and misguide their councils; 
that with this view he had taken the liberty to write to the 
General on this subject, and to recommend such a policy to 
him.”? 


! In Hamilton’s works, vol. i. p. 327, a letter to Washington will be found 
dated Feb. 7th. It was doubtless the one referred to by Hamilton in the 
conversation given, and should be consulted, as it expresses the opinions of 
the writer in his own language. 
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After the peace, Mr. Fitzsimmons was for several years a 
member of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, and, in 
1787, he sat as a member of the Federal Convention, and his 
name appears as one of the signers of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. From the brief debates of that body, which have been 
preserved, it appears that Mr. Fitzsimmons was opposed to 
universal suffrage, and would restrain the privilege of voting 
to freeholders. He was in favor of giving Congress the power 
to tax exports as well as imports, and he contended that the 
House of Representatives should be united with the President, 
as well as the Senate, in making treaties. 

At the time the Federal Convention met, the government 
of the Confederation possessed neither respect abroad, nor 
credit and confidence at home. The Congress, under that 
system, could contract debts, but had no power to lay and 
collect taxes to pay them. They could call on the several 
States for their respective proportions of the public obliga- 
tions, but whether the several States would respond to this 
call at all, or at what time, or in what manner, depended 
wholly upon themselves. The result was natural: the mea- 
sures of the Congress were not executed, and that body was 
unsupplied with the means to pay debts, which, with a fatal 
facility, they had gone on contracting. 

In a letter to General Irvine, under date of Jan. 30, 1788, 
Mr. Fitzsimmons says: “If at the close of the war Congress 
had shown a proper spirit, our affairs now must have worn a 
different aspect. All that has since happened was foretold, 
and they should have stopped. The Superintendent of Fi- 
nance in a letter he wrote them had this sentiment, ‘I do not 
hold it honest to contract debts I see no probability of being 
able to pay.’ “They could not but acknowledge the truth and 
force of the observation, yet they would have dismissed him 
for using it had they not been afraid, and they have gone on 
in doing what he reprobated. However, that resource is at 
an end. When no person will trust, there can be no debt 
contracted.” 

The adoption of the Federal Constitution changed the as- 
pect of affairs. A government was now brought into exist- 
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ence which could execute the powers with which it was 
clothed. It could lay and collect taxes, and it could pay the 
public creditor, even though it might have to print paper, or 
coin silver to do it! 

It will be remembered that the Federal Convention con- 
cluded its labors in September, 1787. The instrument which 
it had framed was then submitted to the conventions of the 
several States for their ratification. By the 4th of July, 
1788, ten States had already ratified it, and thus secured its 
adoption. This happy event, as well as the Declaration of 
Independence, was celebrated in Philadelphia with great 
pomp. The procession, including the military, represented 
eighty-eight different trades, occupations, and professions. 
Mr. Fitzsimmons, mounted on a horse formerly belonging to 
Count Rochambeau, and carrying a flag of white silk em- 
blazoned with the ensigns of France and the United States, 
represented the French Alliance. 

International law, and the general code of the sea, were 
represented in that procession by the Hon. Francis Hopkinson, 
Judge of Admiralty, wearing in his hat a gold anchor, pen- 
dant on a green ribbon, preceded by the Register’s clerk, 
carrying a green bag filled with rolls and parchment, and 
having the word Admiralty in large letters on the front of the 
bag. He was accompanied by James Read, wearing a silver 
pen in his hat, and by Clement Biddle, Marshal, carrying a 
silver car, adorned with green ribbons. 

The Constitution ratified, and the government under it or- 
ganized, Mr. Fitzsimmons was elected by the city of Phila- 
delphia a member of the House of Representatives; and by 
successive elections was continued a member until 1795. On 
all practical questions, such as commerce, finance, and ex- 
change, he was regarded as one of the most able and efficient 
members of the National Legislature. 

It should delight the heart of a true-born Pennsylvanian to 
know that-Mr. Fitzsimmons was in favor of such a tariff as 
would encourage the productions of our country, and protect 
that infant manufacturer, who, after more than three-quarters 
of a century, has not yet attained to adolescence, and who 
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still cries for that protective lacteal which was found so use- 
fui at his birth. 

Nevertheless, the fact is significant, and in the troublous 
days of nullification, both Mr. Madison and Mr. Webster, in 
vindication of the constitutionality of a tariff affording pro- 
tection, regarded it as important historical evidence, that Mr. 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, a member of the Federal Convention, 
and a member of the first Congress under the Constitution, 
was the first to suggest as the clear duty of Congress the so 
laying of imposts as to encourage manufacturers. 

With the organization of the Federal Government, there 
sprang into existence two parties, and those parties, under 
whatever change of names, purposes, or objects, have, in some 
of their essential lineaments, continued down to the present 
day. I mean the Federal party,and the Democratic, or, as it 
was then called, the Republican party. In their origin, they 
were both, in the main, pure and patriotic. They were com- 
posed of men who had gone through the fire and distresses 
of a seven years’ war, who had put to hazard everything they 
held dear to assert their liberties, and maintain their inde- 
pendence ; but politically they differed, and differed funda- 
mentally. 

The Federal party, in its leadership composed of the choice 
and master spirits of the time, men of grace and renown, 
while willing, and with the utmost good faith, to give the re- 
publican system a trial, were, nevertheless, doubtful of its suc- 
cess. They saw that republican forms of government had 
everywhere disappeared. from the face of the earth, and that 
everywhere mankind were held in subjection by the force of 
armies and navies. They distrusted the people, and they 
feared that political liberty would degenerate into license and 
anarchy. They sought, therefore, to make the government 
strong and powerful. They construed the Constitution so as 
to enlarge and consolidate its powers; and in all doubtful 
cases they leaned to the side that gave power to the govern- 
ment. As has been pithily said, they believed the object of 
government was to govern. 

The Democratic party, on the other hand, were equally dis- 
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trustful of a powerful and splendid centralized authority ; 
they saw in it the likeness of a Kingly Crown, and they feared 
that after having thrown off the yoke of the British connec- 
tion, the Federal leaders would impose on them the sem- 
blance, if not the substance of the British Monarchy. Read 
the political discussions of those days, and you will find that, 
on the one hand, the Federalists were in dread of anarchy, 
and the Democrats, on the other, were in dread of monarchy. 

It was very evident at the close of Washington’s second 
term, that in the conflict between these opposing fears, the 
Democrats were rapidly gaining ground. In the elections of 
1794, the rising tide of Democracy submerged and subverted 
many of the landmarks and headlands of the Federal power. 
Mr. Fitzsimmons went down before it; being defeated in that 
year by Mr. Swanwick, his Democratic competitor. Madison, 
then in Philadelphia, communicated the news to Jefferson in 
a letter bearing date Nov. 16,1794. “In this State,” he says, 
“the election, notwithstanding its inauspicious circumstances, 
is more Republican than the last. Nine, at least, out of thir- 
teen, are counted on the right side; among them, Swanwick 
in the room of Fitzsimmons—a stunning change for the aris- 
tocracy.” 

In a subsequent letter, dated Dec. 4, 94, Madison writes to 
Jefferson that “the election of Swanwick as a Republican, 
by the commercial and political metropolis of the United 
States, in preference to Fitzsimmons, is, of itself, of material 
consequence, and is so felt by the party to which the latter 
belongs.” 

With Mr. Fitzsimmons’s retirement from Congress his 
political career closed. He retired with the regrets of his 
political friends, and with the respect of his political foes. 
Henceforward, in a private station, as heretofore in a public 
one, he commanded the confidence and esteem of his fellow- 
citizens. He was a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
a founder and director of the Bank of North America; a 
director and subsequently President of the Insurance Co. of 
North America. 

He is described as a man of commanding figure, and of 
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agreeable manners, though somewhat stately and reserved. 
He died August 26, 1811, and was buried beside his wife, who 
had died the previous year, in St. Mary’s church-yard, in 4th 
St., below Walnut. He left behind him no child, no de- 
scendant to be the chronicler of his worth, and it is, there- 
fore, eminently fit and proper, that the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania should seek to revive his memory, and to lay a 
garland upon his tomb. 





FRANCIS HOPKINSON. 
BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Thomas Hopkinson, the father of Francis Hopkinson, a gen- 
tleman of good family, was a native of London. He received 
a liberal education, and applying himself diligently to the 
advantages within his reach, became a man of fine scholarly 
attainments and of large and varied scientific knowledge. 
After completing his education he studied law, and on being 
admitted to the bar decided upon the rather unusual course, 
for men of his profession, of seeking a field for himself in the 
New World. In consequence he came at once to this country, 
where he arrived about 1731, certainly before November, 1732, 
when we find his name as counsel in an important suit before 
the Court of Chancery.'! In September, 1736, he was married 
by the Rev. Dr. Jenney, Rector of Christ Church, to Miss 
Mary Johnson, the only daughter of Baldwin Johnson, by his 
wife Mary, widow of Col. William Dyer, of New Castle Co. 

In 1741 he succeeded Andrew Hamilton as Judge of Vice- 
Admiralty for Pennsylvania, and some years later was called 
to a seat in the Provincial Council. While faithfully dis- 
charging his official duties he yet found time to seize upon 
many opportunities for showing his interest in the welfare of 


1 Rawle’s Equity in Penna., Appendix, p. 33. 
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his adopted country, especially in all that pertained to the 
advancement of science and education. He interested himself 
actively in the success of the newly-formed Library Company, 
and when the Junto developed into the American Philoso- 
phical Society in 1743 was chosen its first president. Dr. 
William Smith, in his “ Account of the College and Academy 
of Philadelphia,” refers to its formation as follows: “Many 
gentlemen of the first rank in the province gave their counte- 
nance to this design, and afterwards became Trustees for it; 
but those on whom the chief care of digesting and preparing 
matters rested, were—Thomas Hopkinson, Tench Francis, 
Richard Peters, and Benjamin Franklin, Esqs.” 

The active part which he took in these enterprises and his 
natural inclination towards scientific pursuits brought him into 
close friendship with Benjamin Franklin, who thus acknowl- 
edges one instance of the aid rendered him by Mr. Hopkinson: 
“The power of points to throw off the electric fire was first 
communicated to me by my ingenious friend Mr. Thomas 
Hopkinson, since deceased, whose virtues and integrity, in 
every situation of life, public and private, will ever make his 
memory dear to those who knew him, and knew how to value 
him.” He was unfortunately cut off in the prime of life on 
the 5th of November, 1751, leaving his family to the care of 
his widow, who nobly discharged the trust. 

Francis Hopkinson was born in Philadelphia on the 21st of 
September, O.8., or according to the present calendar the 2d 
of October, 1787.1 His mother clearly discerning his talents 
determined that he should have the advantage of as liberal 
an education as the Province could afford, and accordingly 
placed him at the College and Academy of Philadelphia, the 
germ of the present University of Pennsylvania. Here he 
graduated in 1757, the Master’s degree following in 1760. 

After leaving college he began the study of law under Ben- 
jamin Chew, Attorney-General of the Province, and in 1761 
was admitted to the Bar. In that year he was called upon 


' The year of his birth is generally given 1738; this is not correct, as he 
was baptized at Christ Church, Nov. 12, 1737. 
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to perform his first public service, in the capacity of Secretary 
to a conference, held on the banks of the Lehigh, between the 
Governor and the Indians of that region; his poem “ The 
Treaty” was suggested by this event. In 1759 he accepted the 
position of Secretary of the Library Company, and from Feb. 
1764, to May, 1765, fulfilled, as well, the duties of Librarian. 
He was also Secretary of the Vestry of Christ Church and St. 
Peters, and turned his talent for music to the benefit of the 
United Churches, by instructing the children of the two con- 
gregations in “the art of psalmody,” receiving for his efforts 
in this direction the special thanks of the Vestry. These 
positions, with the practice of his profession, occupied a large 
portion of his time, yet he found leisure for the cultivation of 
Belles Lettres and the higher branches of science. 

In October, 1765, he established himself for a brief period 
as a conveyancer, in an office at the corner of Market Street 
and Leetitia Court. 

In the spring of the ensuing year an opportunity of gratify- 
ing his long-felt desire to visit England, presented itself. Mr. 
Redmond Conyngham, being about to return to his native 
land, where he had a considerable estate, offered Hopkinson 
a passage on board his ship, the “Hayfield,” which was to 
convey himself and family to Ireland. They sailed from New 
Castle' on the 26th of May, and reached Londonderry on the 
27th of June. Writing to his mother, on the 2d of July, he 
says :— 

“Tt was remarkable that the night we left New Castle that 


' A few hours before his departure he received a copy of the resolutions 
passed by the Trustees of his Alma Mater, on the 20th of May. So marked 
an expression of esteem has hardly ever again issued from the same source, 
and, although published in the Natconal Portrait Gallery, they must find 
a place here :— 

“It was resolved that as Francis Hopkinson, Esq., who was the first 
scholar in this seminary at its opening, and likewise one of the first who 
received a degree, was about to embark for England, and has done honor to 
the place of his education by his abilities and good morals, as well as ren- 
dered it many substantial services on all public occasions, the thanks of this 
institution ought to be delivered to him in the most affectionate and respect- 
ful manner.” 
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Town was illuminated on the joyful occasion of the Stamp 
Acts being repealed, and the first night we entered our Har- 
bour in Ireland was Midsummer Night, at which time it 
is a never failing custom among the Irish to illuminate their 
whole country with large fires kindled here and there among 
the mountains. A few days after our arrival, Mrs. Conyng- 
ham went to Latterkenny, a little village about 15 miles from 
Derry, where Mr. Conyngham’s mother lives and where his 
Estate lies. The day before yesterday I went to see her. All 
along the road are built the most miserable Huts you can 
imagine, of mud and straw, much worse than Indian Wig- 
wams, and their wietched Inhabitants go scarce decently 
covered with rags.” 

A few days later he sailed for Dublin, and a couple of weeks 
afterwards pushed on to London, where he expected to meet 
Franklin, whose friendship he enjoyed by inheritance and had 
cultivated by a correspondence of some years’ standing. In 
this, however, he was disappointed, as the Philosopher was then 
in Germany, and after a few days’ sight-seeing he set out for 
Hartlebury Castle, the Episcopal residence of his relative the 
Bishop of Worcester, which he reached on the 9th of August, 
and the next day wrote home:— 

“The Bishop received me with the greatest cordiality and 
affection, as also did our cousin, his sister. His Lordship is a 
very sedate, sensible Gentleman—is very highly esteemed for 
his piety and learning—is a Bachelor and seems to be about 
your age, or rather older. The Palace of Hartlebury is mag- 
nificent—superb! I cannot pretend to describe it now. The 
Halls and Apartments are very spacious and princely, orna- 
mented with masterly paintings, Engravings, and most beauti- 
ful Stucco work.” 

In September, he mentions going to Greenwich with Ben- 
jamin West and his family to a Whitebait dinner, and early 
in the ensuing year dining with John Penn and Lord North; 
he remained in London until June, 1767, when he made 
another visit of some length to Hartlebury Castle. Mean- 
while he suffered a great disappointment in not being made 
one of the newly established Board of Commissioners of the 
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Customs for North America, which his friends had endeavored 
to procure for him; “but, to no purpose,” he writes, “for it 
had long since been agreed that the first American Posts 
should be given as a recompense to those who had suffered 
and been obliged to resign their offices as Stamp Masters in 
the late troubles. I confess I retained all along some hopes 
of having one of these Commissions, but as it hath turned 
out otherwise, I do think it is much better for me.” 

He sailed for home about the beginning of August, and in 
due time reached his native city, where he resumed his pro- 
fession, and engaged to some extent in mercantile pursuits, 
having his office and store at his house in Race Street above 
Third. 

On the first of September, 1768, he married, at Bordentown, 
Ann Borden, daughter of Joseph Borden, Jr., and grand- 
daughter of Joseph Borden, the founder of the town. From 
this time onward we find him taking an active part in the 
social and public life of his day. A Warden of Christ Church, 
1770 and 1771; a Director of the Library Company, 1771 to 
1773; and in March, 1772, through the influence of Lord 
North, made Collector of the Customs at New Castle, with 
permission to perform the duties of the post by deputy. 

Half the year was spent at Bordentown, and gradually 
Hopkinson became more and more connected with New Jer- 
sey, and in 1774, received another mark of esteem from the 
Royal Government by an appointment to a seat in the Pro- 
vinecial Council. Tle fixed his residence at Bordentown, which 
became his home for several years. 

In the middle of June, 1776, a new constitution was adopted 
in New Jersey, and a change made in its representatives in 
Congress, Hopkinson—having resigned his other offices the 
moment they became incompatible with his feelings as an 
American—was one of the new members, and on the 28th 
presented the credentials of the delegation to Congress, and 
was at once added to the Committee for preparing a plan of 
Confederation. On the 2d of July he voted in favor of the 
Resolution of Independency, and two days later for the De- 
claration, to which when engrossed he affixed his signature. 
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A few days after entering Congress he writes to Dr. Coale, 
of Baltimore :— 

“If my poor abilities can be of the least service to my 
country in her day of trial I shall not complain of the hard- 
ship of the task. . . . . Weare anxious but have lively 
hopes of success. Our troops are hearty and eager for action 
and full of spirits, animated I really believe by the spirit of 
patriotism. When men of fortune turn common soldiers to 
fight for their liberties against the hand of oppression, success, 
I think, must attend their honest efforts, the tool of tyrannic 
power must shrink from before them.” 

At the recommendation of the Marine Committee, Congress, 
on the 18th of November, appointed him “to execute the 
business of the Navy under their direction.” 

When the British found their movement on Philadelphia, 
through the Jerseys, to be a failure and began to draw in their 
lines, orders were issued to destroy the property of the most 
prominent Whigs; in Bordentown, among the houses burned 
was the Borden Mansion. It was spacious and elegantly 
furnished. The large French mirrors, the numerous articles 
of vertu and art scattered through the rooms were objects of 
admiration and wonder to visitors, as well as a matter of 
pride to the town. The old lady, Mrs. Borden, seated herself 
in a large chair placed on the opposite side of the street, and 
there witnessed the destruction of her home and its treasures. 
A British officer, struck by her appearance, came to her, and 
expressed his sympathy by saying that he had a venerated 
mother of his own of whom she reminded him, and therefore 
felt deeply grieved for the sad sight before them. Mrs. Bor- 
den replied, “‘ This is the happiest day of my life, Sir.” “In- 
deed, Madam, how can that be?” ‘Because the very fact of 
your burning the chief houses convinces me that you find it 
impossible to conquer our people, or you would not so ruth- 
lessly destroy such property.” Francis Hopkinson’s house 
was fired at the same time, but escaped in a very curious 
manner. Captain J. Ewald, one of the best known Hessian 


1 Journal of Congress, vol. ii., p. 462. 
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officers engaged in the war, was in command of the detach- 
ment to which the British had committed the work of 
destruction, and happening to enter Hopkinson’s library was 
amazed to find it filled with scientific apparatus, in addition 
to the books that lined its walls. Picking up a volume of 
Provost Smith’s Discourses, he wrote in his mother-tongue, 
under the coat of arms, “This man was one of the greatest 
rebels, nevertheless, if we dare to conclude from the Library, 
and Mechanical and Mathematical instruments, he must have 
been a very learned man,” and in recognizing the philosopher, 
he forgot the rebel and allowed the neighbors to extinguish 
the flames before any great damage had been done. 

All through the war Ilopkinson’s fertile brain was busy 
devising arguments in prose and verse to strengthen and cheer 
the hearts of his countrymen,' and by the able discharge of his 
duties in the administration of naval affairs and as treasurer 
of loans he rendered special service to the good cause. And 
here we must quote Dr. Rush’s opinion of the great importance 
of his public services as an author—* that the various causes 
which contributed to the establishment of the Independence 
and federal government of the United States, will not be fully 
traced, unless much is ascribed to the irresistible influence of 
the ridicule which he (Francis Hopkinson) poured forth, from 
time to time, upon the enemies of those great political events.” 

Whilst Hopkinson was at Bordentown, whither he had re- 
tired on the entry of the british into Philadelphia, he received 
the first intimation of his brother-in-law Dr. Duché’s defection 
from the American cause. Enough has been said elsewhere 
of Duché’s letter to Washington, and of Hopkinson’s scathing 
rebuke to the recreant, but the following from Hopkinson to 
Washington has not, it is believed, been published :— 


! The Battle of the Kegs, one of the best known of all the ballads of the 
Revolutionary period, was written in January, 1778, and instantly achieved 
a wide-spread popularity. Possessing just enough of the spirit of true poetry 
to please the mass, while the rather doggerel versification rendered it easy 
to recite, it presented the most ridiculous side of the subject in the wittiest 
possible manner. 
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Borpren Town, 14th Nov’r, 1777. 
Sir :— 

The Intimacy of my Connection with Mr. Duché renders 
all assurances unnecessary that the Letter addressed by him 
to your Excellency on the 8th of Oct. last gives me the greatest 
concern. I flatter myself some undue means have been tried 
to induce him to write such a Letter so incompatable with 
the amiable character he has ever maintained and so fatal to 
his Reputation. I could not forbear communicating some of 
my sentiments to him on the occasion. These I might pro- 
bably have been able to convey to him by secret means, but 
did not chuse to incur the imputation of a clandestine corre- 
spondence. I have therefore taken the liberty to send the 
enclosed letter to you unsealed for your perusal. Resting it 
entirely on your judgement to cause it to [be] forwarded or 
not. I hope your Excellency will pardon my giving you the 
Trouble. The occasion is a very interesting one tome. My 
friendship for Mr. Duché calls upon me to do all I can to warn 
him against the fatal consequences of his ill advised step, that 
he may if possible do something to avert them before it is 
too late. 

I am, Sir, 

With the warmes wishes of my Heart for your welfare, 
Your sincere friend & very humble servant, 


His Excellency Gen’L Wasutneron. 


The letter to Duché, however, seems not to have reached 
its destination, as a letter from Washington to Hopkinson, 
dated “Valley Forge, Jan. 27, 1778,” concludes :— 

“Having never found an opportunity of conveying the 
Letter which you sometime ago sent me for Mr. Duché, by 
such a channel as I thought would reach him, I return it to 
you again. The contents have not been made public.” 

In September, 1776, Governor Livingston appointed him 
Third Justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. From 
the first he was disinclined to accept the position, and so wrote 
to his colleague, John Hart, who replied :— 


Prince Town, Sept 12th, 1776. 
Dear Sirr:— 


I have now before me your Favour of the 7th instant. I 
am sorry that you intend to Resign the appointment of such 
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an important office as one of the Judges of the Supream Court 
of this State, at this critical crisus when the assistance of every 
Good man is wanted to add treuth to our New Constitution 
to which I Know you to be a stanch friend, notwithstanding 

ours to me is to be considered as a private letter, I thought 
the Publick so much Intrested in the affair that I could not 
Refrain Leting some of your and my Particular friends know 
some thing of your intention, they are no more at a Loss to 
guess than myselfe what is the Reason that you Dicline to 
accept. But as it is now out of our power to make any alter- 
ration they are Desirous that you will Please to Ree Considor 
the matter and are of oppinion with me that it is Best for you 
as well as the Publick to Take upon yourself the office, I wish 
it was in my power to have a personel Conferance with you 
on this important affair but as it is not at present, I must 
conclude with Leaving these few broken hints to your serious 
consideration and am with 

Great Regard your Sincere friend 
and Humble Servant, 
JOHN HART. 


Gordon! says he accepted the position and held it until 
President Reed offered him the Court of Admiralty in Penn- 
sylvania, but this seems to rest on no other basis than the fact 
of his appointment in 1776, and during the three following 
years I can find no reference to his holding a judicial position, 
nor does Reed seem to have considered him as other than a 
citizen of Pennsylvania, holding an office under Congress. 

A few days after the death of Judge Ross, Hopkinson 
received the following letter :— 


Dear Sir :— 

Allow me to ask you whether the office of Judge of the 
Admiralty in succession to Mr. Ross will be consistent with 
your present Post under Congress, and otherwise agreeable. 
The Appointment is £500 per Ann. and £15 in every Cause, 
besides small Motions, &e. 

You may write me in confidence, and believe me, 

Sir, Your most Obd’t & very Humble Ser’t, 
JOSEPH REED. 
Watnor Street, July 14, 1779. 


! History of New Jersey 
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The office alluded to by President Reed was that of Trea- 
surer of the Continental Loan Office to which he had been 
appointed sometime previously. He at once accepted the 
Admiralty, and on the 16th of July, 1779,! was commissioned 
to the post which had years before been ably filled by his 
father. He presided over the Court until, under the Federal 
Constitution, Admiralty Jurisdiction became vested solely in 
the United States. On the organization of the General Govern- 
ment—in spite of a vigorous effort to secure the appointment 
of Edward Shippen, the last Judge of the Court of Admiralty 
under the Crown—Washington transferred him to the new 
Court, accompanying the commission with the following 
letter:— 


Untrep States, September 30th, 1789. 
Sir :-— 

I have the pleasure to enclose to you a commission as Judge 
of the United States for the District of Pennsylvania, to which 
office I have nominated, and, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, have appointed you. 

In my nomination of Persons to fill offices in the Judicial 
Department, I have been guided by the importance of the 
object—considering it as of the first magnitude, and as the 
Pillar upon which our political fabric must rest. I have 
endeavored to bring into the high offices of its administration 
such characters as will give stability ‘and dignity to our 
national Government,—and I persuade myself they will dis- 
cover a due desire to promote the happiness of our Country 
by a ready acceptance of their several appointments. 

The laws which have passed, relative to your office, accom- 
pany the commission. 

I am, Sir, with very great esteem, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
The honorable Francis Hopkinson, Esquire. 


1 This commission was without a tenure of office clause, and was superseded 
by another, dated April 6, 1780, by which seven years was fixed as the length 
of his term. A third commission was issued on the 6th of April, 1787, for a 


like period. 
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His admiralty decisions exhibit the extent and breadth of 
his research, to which was added much astuteness in bringing 
to light a clear equity view of the eause upon which he gave 
judgment, and for this reason, the opinions of Judge Hopkin- 
son the second are still held in high esteem by the profession. 

Francis Hopkinson was an active participator in the debates 
of the convention of 1787, which formed the present Consti- 
tution of the United States. He threw his whole soul into 
the matter; his early and unwavering patriotism had long 
established him in the confidence of his countrymen, and at 
this important crisis he materially helped to bring about the 
adoption of the Constitution, not only by his able and states- 
man-like discussions, but also by producing a very timely 
work of humor in his best vein, published under the name of 
the “ History of a New Roof.” To this brochure the highest 
meed of praise was accorded, and men of great distinction at 
the time have left their testimony as to its influence on the 
public mind. 

On Monday morning, May 9, 1791, he was suddenly struck 
down by an attack of apoplexy, which in two hours termi- 
nated his existence in the 54th year of his age. 

His character is thus analyzed by Thomas I. Wharton, in 
his Notes on the Provincial Literature of Pennsylvania :— 

“A poet, a wit, a patriot, a chemist, a mathematician, and 
a Judge of the Admiralty: his character was composed of a 
happy union of qualities and endowments, commonly supposed 
to be discordant; and with the humor of Swift and Rabelais, 
he was always on the side of virtue and social order.” 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B, KEEN. 


Joran Kyn,* one of the earliest European residents upon 
the river Delaware, and for more than a quarter of a century 
the chief proprietor of land at Upland, New Sweden, after- 
wards Chester, Pennsylvania, was born in Sweden about 
A.D. 1620. He came to America in company with Gover- 
nor John Printz, in the ship Fama, which “sailed from 
Stockholm,” narrates Magister John Campanius Holm,} a 
fellow-passenger in the same vessel, “on the 16th of August, 
1642,” and, after stopping at Dahlehamn, Copenhagen, and 
Helsingér, left Gottenburg Castle for the “Spanish Sea” (as 
the Atlantic Ocean was at one time called) “on the Ist of 
November, at noon.” The route pursued by them upon their 


* This (under the Dutch form of K7zjn) is the earliest spelling of the sur- 
name met with, and dates from 1663. The older generations of the West 
New Jersey branches of the family employed the form of Kzjhn. Other 
methods, numbering a dozen, Dutch and English, are mere attempts to render 
in those languages the sound of the Swedish original. Keen is the first Eng- 
lish spelling of the name recorded, occurring as early as 1665, and is the 
mode adopted by the family to-day. It has the merit of representing a 
close approach to the ancient sound, besides being of cognate derivation, and 
yielding a translation of the obsolete old Swedish word. This is more nearly 
reproduced in sound and meaning by the German Kiihn. The Christian 
name of Jéran was frequently written after the Dutch style of Jurian: it 
was sometimes strangely corrupted, but was never properly anglicized as 
George. 

t Probably not earlier than 1617, or his name should not appear in the 
list of “'T'ydable Persons” residing at Upland in 1677 (which excluded those 
over sixty years of age), nor later than 1623, considering the date of his 
eldest grandchild’s birth. 

t See Thomas Campanius Holm’s “ Description of New Sweden,” trans- 
lated by Peter S. Du Ponceau, LL.D., and published by the Historical 
Society, Chapter VI., where quite a detailed account of the voyage is given. 
The Fama was accompanied by another ship named Svanen, the Swan. 
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journey was a long one, adopted, says Acrelius, when “ the 
watery way to the West was not yet well discovered, for fear 
of the sand banks off Newfoundland.” They coasted along 
Portugal and Barbary, and, passing fur to the south of the 
Canary Islands, landed at Antigua, inhabited at that time 
“by Englishmen and negroes, with some Indians,” where they 
“spent their Christmas holydays, and were well entertained,” 
says Mr. Holm, “at the Governor’s house.” Arter guitting 
this seat of “perpetual summer” (as the same gentleman 
depicts it) they encountered “a severe storm,” accompanied 
at the last “with snow,” which “continued above fourteen 
days,” by which they “lost three large anchors, a spritsail, and 
their mainmast, and the ship was run aground; but on the 
15th of February, 16438, by God’s grace, came up to Fort 
Christina, in New Sweden, Virginia,” in the precise phrases 
of the historian, “at two o’clock in the afternoon.” Here the 
first three Swedish expeditions had established their chief 
settlement under Minuit and Hollender,* and here remained 
a short time, also, this fourth and greatest of the colonies, 
enjoying friendly intercourse with fellow-countrymen most 
glad to welcome them, and happily reposing from the dis- 


* Peter Minuit and the first colony sailed from Gottenburg on the ship- 
of-war Kalmar Nyckel, accompanied by a smaller vessel called Gripen, 
the Griffin, towards the close of December, 1637, and reached the river 
Delaware in March, or, at the latest, the beginning of April, 1638. The 
second colony, under Peter Hollender, sailed from Gottenburg in the same 
Kalmar Nyckel, or Key of Kalmar, leaving the Texel on the 7th of Febru- 
ary, 1640, and, after a quick passage for those days, landed at Christina on the 
17th of April following. And the third colony sailed from Gottenburg in the 
same well-tried vessel, accompanied by the ship Charztas, fitted out at Stock- 
holm, and leaving that place for Gottenburg May 3, 1641. Besides these 
one other expedition had preceded Governor Printz in settling on the Dela- 
ware, a colony of Dutchmen with Jost van Bogardt, who emigrated under 
the auspices of the Swedish Crown in the ship Freedenburg, arriving in New 
Sweden on the 2d of November, 1640, and who occupied land three or four 
Swedish miles below Christina. (Statements based, in great part, on the 
authority of MSS. Records relating to New Sweden in the Royal Archives 
at Stockholm, Acrelius, who is, in general, remarkably trustworthy and accu- 
rate, confounds the colony of 1641 with Printz’s expedition, and makes but 
cursory mention of that of Hollender.) 
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tresses of their long and perilous voyage. The encroachments 
of the neighbouring Dutch and the recent repairing of their 
little Fort Nassau determined the new Governor to remove, 
however, to the more commanding post of Tutenungh or 
Tinicum, where he erected a “new fort provided with con- 
siderable armament,” named by him Nya Gétheborg, and “also 
caused to be built a mansion, for himself and family, which 
was very handsome,” says Campanius, surrounded by “a fine 
orchard, a pleasure house, and other conveniences,” and called 
by the proprietor Printzhof. At this place, likewise, accord- 
ing to the same authority, “the principal inhabitants had 
their dwellings and plantations,” and here resided Joran Kyn. 
In a “ Rulla” dated by Printz at “ Kihrstina, June 20, 1644,” 
preserved in the Royal Archives at Stockholm,* he is men- 
tioned (under his appellation of Sndhuitt)t as a soldier in the 
Governor’s life-guard,t and in a “ List of Persons living in 
New Sweden, March 1, 1648,” is once more similarly described. 
It was not long before the small island in the Delaware, where 
these early colonists had their first homes in the New World, 
had ceased to offer sufficient scope for their fast growing fami- 
lies, and was abandoned by many of them for other residences 
on the main river shore. The site which proved aitractive to 
the eyes of Jéran Kyn was Upland, and we cannot wonder 
at his choice of this abode. Not only did the place enjoy the 
privilege of close proximity to the seat of government (which 
still remained at Tinicum), but it was also favoured in the pos- 


* Printed (together with Governor Printz’s second official report of the 
condition of the young Swedish colony, of the same date) at the end of an 
interesting little sketch of this earliest period of our annals, entitled “ Ko- 
lonien Nya Sveriges Grundliggning, 1637-1642,” written by the learned 
historian Professor C. T. Odhner on the occasion of the Centennial Exhi- 
bition recently held in Philadelphia. 

Tt In the “ List” referred to immediately afterwards (written in German) 
the name is given as Schneewezss, which means the same, of course, snow- 
white, and was applied to him, possibly, in consequence of some physical 
peculiarity, such as the lightness of his complexion. Designations of the 
sort were very common in the early Swedish colony. 

t Among “saldaterne som dageligen folia férresa, och achta pa Gover- 
neuren,” soldiers who daily attend and travel with the Governor. 
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session of great natural advantages (among the rest in being 
at the mouth of a navigable stream), and was, moreover, 
already in a good state of cultivation, having been occupied 
by farm-servants, in the employment of the Swedish Company 
who organized the colony, as a tobacco-plantation, as early as 
1644.* The tract of land which he acquired was unusually 
large, even for those days of liberal grants, extending along 
a great part of the eastern bank of Upland Kill, now Chester 
Creek, for a mile and a half above its mouth—at the north- 
western portion, upon which the Crozer Theological Seminary 
is situated at present, three-quarters of a mile in width—and 
reaching to the east along the Delaware as far as Ridley 
Creek.t It was about the period, probably, of the departure 
for “old Sweden” of his friend and fellow-soldier§ Governor 
Printz that he resigned his military functions, and gave him- 
self more unreservedly to the pursuits of agriculture; and 


* See the “ Relation” and “ Rulla” already referred to. These contain 
the first mention of the name of Upland as yet discovered, preceding by four 
years that presumed to be the earliest at the time of the publication, by the 
Historical Society, of the “ Record of Upland Court.” “The name might 
seem rather English than Swedish,” says Mr. Edward Armstrong, “ were it 
not known that many of the emigrants came from Upland, a province in 
Middle Sweden on the Baltic, to which the natural features of the new 
region bore some resemblance.” ‘The Indian name of the country bordering 
on Upland Creek was, according to the Royal Swedish Engineer, Peter 
Lindstrém, Mesckopenachan. 

+ The boundaries of this estate may, in a measure, be discerned even in 
the remnants of it still accredited to him in a drawing of Chester, without 
date, but made some time after the arrival of the English settlers, inserted 
in Dr. George Smith’s well-known “ History of Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania.” ‘The identification of them in the text has been confirmed for me, 
very kindly, by John Hill Martin, Esq., author of the interesting book on 
“Chester” recently published. 

t “ Gambla Swerige” is a term already applied to his native country by 
Governor Printz in his “ Relation” of 1644. 

@ It will be remembered that Printz was himself a soldier, and before his 
appointment to the Governorship of New Sweden Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the West Githa Cavalry, and after his return to his native country promoted 
to the rank of General. Whether the intimacy of his relations with Jéran 
Kyn can best be accounted for by the supposition of a companionship in 
arms on European battle-fields is matter for conjecture. 
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these, with the care of his youthful family, continued to be 
his chief engagements, and detained him ever at Upland, 
during the rest of his long life. It is to be regretted that we 
can glean so little information, comparatively, about the set- 
tlers on our river at this remotest period of our history, but 
that they were men of more than ordinary energy, savouring 
of the spirit of bold Viking ancestry, seems plainly indicated 
by the fact of their so early embarkation for our wild and dis- 
tant shores. That Jéran Kyn was likewise noted for singular 
gentleness of disposition, and great excellence of character— 
qualities not always accompanying the former trait—we have 
more positive testimony. The Dutch Commissary Huygen, 
in a letter to his “cousin,” Vice-Director Beekman, dated 
“Tinnackunk, 29th M’ch, 1663,” alluding to a violent assault 
upon him by a certain “ miscreant” of Upland a few days 
before, speaks of him as “the pious Jurriaen Snewit, a man 
who has never irritated a child even.”* And the very full 


* “Den vromen Jurriaen Snewit, een mensch die geen kind oijt heft 
vertoornt.” I am indebted for the expressions (in the very language in 
which they were written by Commissary Huygen) to the kind courtesy of 
the accomplished Mr. B. Fernow, late Keeper of the Historical Records 
in the Office of the Secretary of State at Albany, and editor of the last 
volume of ‘ Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of 
New York,” comprising “ Documents relating to the History of the Dutch 
and Swedish Settlements on the Delaware River.” He says that the origi- 
nal letter is still in existence at Albany, having been kept by Vice-Director 
Beekman among his official correspondence, or sent by him to Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant. Mr. Samuel Hazard refers to the circumstance related 
in it in his “Annals of Pennsylvania,” p. 345, copying from the translation 
of the learned, but unfortunately dim-sighted, and, therefore, frequently in- 
accurate, Dr. Adriaen van der Kemp. The latter gives both names of Kyn 
and Snewit, writing the first, by reason of his infirmity, Kuyp (printed by 
Mr. Hazard Kuys), and the second Sneart. The marginal account of the 
matter given in the “Annals” seems to indicate that the excellent author of 
that work was not aware of Jéran Kyn’s having survived the dastardly as- 
sault, and having brought the criminal to punishment. Both the trial of 
the scoundrel, and the letter quoted from, are to be seen at large in Mr. 
Fernow’s invaluable contribution to our early history, on pages 424-6. The 
letter, at least, though not the trial, has been reprinted from this work in 
the VIIth Volume of the Second Series of “ Pennsylvania Archives” (pub- 
lished last August), at page 699. 
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report in the “Court Minutes kept at Fort Altena” of the 
trial of the offender on the 7th and 16th of April, following, 
quite corroborates his judgment.* In conformity with the 
order of the Court of Assizes at New York, he obtained, 
August 1, 1665, a renewal, by the English authorities, of his 
patent for land at Upland, and again, August 4, 1668, a con- 
firmation to him of “three lots of land in his possession,” 
described in the Abstract of Patents still preserved in the 
Office of the Secretary of State at Albany.t He was one of 
the seventeen “ Tydable Persons” residing at Upland in 1677, 
and one of “the responsible housekeepers” named in the 
“Census” of 1680. Ata court held at Chester the “3d day 
in the 1st week of the 10th month, 1686,” he reclaimed a 
fugitive servant. At another, held the “3d day in the 2d 
week of the 2d month, 1687,” he “made over a deed for a 
parcell of land lying and being in Chester with all the appur- 
tenances and lotts, dated the 18th day of the 11th month, 
1686, to James Saunderlaine and his Heirs forever’”—the 
estate referred to, probably, in the action of the Court on the 
“3d day in the 1st week of the 10th month” following, when 
“James Saunderlaine was attested constable for the township 


* The process is headed “ Jurriaen Kijn, plaint., against Evert Hendrick- 
son, the Finn, deft.” It appears from Jéran Kyn’s “ remonstrance” that 
the man had once before assaulted him, threatening his life, the previous 
autumn. “ This, however, was settled, but it was under the condition that 
if he made trouble afterwards, the complaint about it should be repeated. 
The plaintiff said further, that defendant was an unruly man, who troubled 
the place at Upland’s Kil.” Judging from the rest of the testimony elicited, 
the Finn seems, indeed, to have been a sort of desperado: he was banished 
from Upland for his ill behaviour, and removed to the vicinity of New Castle. 
The trial is of special interest to the antiquarian, as indicating the names 
of several residents of Upland not elsewhere mentioned as living there. 
Among others occurs that of Dr. Tymen Stidden, the surgeon appointed for 
the colony by the City of Amsterdam, and the original grantee of a great 
part of the land upon which the city of Wilmington, Delaware, is situated. 
Of all the persons who then dwelt there Jéran Kyn was the only one who 
remained at Upland to connect the history of these very early inhabitants 
with the times of William Penn. 


+ A copy of this patent is also to be seen in the Surveyor-General’s Office 
at Harrisburg. 
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and Liberty of Chester, or that he see the office duly executed 
until another be attested in his Roome, which service is upon 
the account of his father-in-law Urin Keens farme which the 
said James purchased”—a curious entry, certainly, and one 
seeming to indicate the recognition in those days of an obli- 
gation on the part of large proprietors to maintain the peace 
of their respective neighbourhoods. Finally, at a court held 
the 6th day of the 1st month, 1687,* he made over a deed 
dated “the 1st day” of the same month, conveying a lot in 
Chester, adjoining his “lot or Garding” (and where, probably, 
his so-called “ town-house” was situated+), to certain persons, 
in trust, “to the use and behoof of the said Chester—the peo- 
ple of God called Quakers and their successors forever,” upon 
which ground the First Meeting-house of Friends at Chester 
was built. This is the latest mention, it is believed, of Jéran 
Kyn, as living, and since his name does not appear in Charles 
Springer’s list of Swedes who were residing on the Delaware 
in May, 1693, it seems reasonable to infer that he died during 
the interval of time. He was, of course, a Swedish Lutheran 
in religion, and, no doubt, was buried either in the cemetery 
of his fellow-countrymen at Chester or in the older one at 
Tinicum.t He was married, but his wife’s name has not come 
down to us. And he is the ancestor of ten generations of 


* This and the immediately preceding statements are obtained from Re- 
cords preserved in the Office of the Clerk of the Court of Quarter Sessions 
at West Chester, Pa. Neither here, nor elsewhere in this genealogy, has 
any attempt been made to reduce Old Style to New. 

t For the position of this property (along the creek, just above the pre- 
sent Graham Street) see “ Draft of the First Settled Part of Chester,” in 
the Appendix to Dr. Smith’s History, before referred to. 

t The church at Tinicum (where, naturally, religious rites were celebrated 
on behalf of the early generations of the family of Jéran Kyn) was the first 
erected on the river Delaware, and was built by Governor Printz, and 
“adorned after Swedish fashion.” and consecrated for divine service, with 
its burying place, by Dr. John Campanius Holm, on the fourth of September, 
1646. “The site of the burying place, and doubtless that of the church 
also,” says Dr. Smith, “ was close on the margin of the river, and is now oc- 
cupied by a part of its bed between the Lazaretto and Tinicum Hotel, but 
nearer the latter. It is not many years since human bones were seen pro- 
truding from the undermined and receding bank of the river.” 
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descendants born on American soil—a number probably not 
surpassed, and, rather curiously, as far as known, not equalled 
by other European colonists of our continent. He had at 
least three children, bearing the following names: 

2. Hans, m. Willemka. 


3. Jonas, m. 
4. Annika, m. Ist, James Sandelands; and 2dly, Peter Baynton. 


2. Hans Kyn or Keen,’ son of Jéran Kyn, born, it may be, 
in America, was brought up by his father at Upland, and 
endowed, at least as early as 1668, with two hundred acres of 
land, a part of the original paternal grant. Here he resided 
for several years, having his estate confirmed to him as “one 
of ye six* Inhabitants of Upland Towne.” In the list of 
“Tydables” of 1677 he appears among the persons living at 
“ 'Taokanink,”’+ and at a court at Upland, March 12, 1677-8, 
we find him acknowledging a deed of sale of the Upland pro- 
perty. He seems to have shared the impulse which led so 
many of the Swedish settlers, about this time, to move higher 
up the Delaware, to the neighbourhood of the “ Sissowokis- 
sinck” (now called Wissinoming) and the Pennipack. On 
both of these creeks he purchased land, as well as in the 
intermediate region. With twot of the tracts he is accredited 


* The others were, probably, his father, Jéran Kyn, his brother-in-law, 
James Sandelands, the Rev. Lawrence Charles Lock, Capt. Israel Helm (a 
native of Sweden, formerly Collector of the Customs at “ Passayung,” 
member of Capt. Carre’s Council, and Justice of Upland Court, frequently 
interpreter with the Indians), and either Jost Danielsen or Niels Matson 
(whose wife Margaret is noted as the only person ever tried for witchcraft 
in Pennsylvania). or else a certain Villus Lacie or the person to whom he 
seems to have sold a portion of his land, Niels Laerson, at whose house—a 
kind of hostelry—the early courts of Upland held their sessions. Some of 
the residents at Upland at this time may have been tenants of, or purchasers 
from, the six principal proprietors. 

+ In this list his name is given patronymically merely, as Hans Jurian, 
and his brother’s similarly, as Jonas Juriaensen,—a primitive practice of 
Scandinavian and all ancient races, which not seldom renders the identifica- 
tion of persons a difficult task. 

t The third, that situated on the Pennipack, embraced “a Certayne 
peece of meaddow or marsh Lying and being on the westsyde within Pemi- 


I 
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on Thomas Holme’s and John Harris’s Maps of Pennsylvania, 
and the deed for them, dated April 26, 1679, entered on the 
back of a grant from Governor Andros, March 25, 1676, has 
been in the possession of his descendants ever since.* In it 
he is described as “husbandman.” He was married and his 
wife’s Christian name was Willemka: her surname we are 
not acquainted with. Her name occurs, instead of his, among 
the chief subscribers to the salary of the Lutheran pastor 
Jacobus Fabritius, August 10, 1684, indicating, apparently, 
that he had died before that date. In May, 1693, she is 
mentioned as his relict, living with her four younger sons, 
with whom she continued to reside at least until the close of 
1697. After so long a widowhood she became the second wife 
of Caspar Fisck, of Gloucester Co., West New Jersey,t one of 
the more prominent of the early colonists upon the Delaware, 
and trustee, vestryman, and warden of the Lutheran congre- 
gation at Wicacoa. She was alive at the time he made his 
will, January 5, 1707-8, and may have survived him also. 
She had five children by her first husband, all of them sons: 
5. Marrutas, b. 1667; m. lst, Henricka Claassen; 2dly, Sarah. 
6. Ertcx, m. Ist, Catharine Claassen; 2dly, Brigitta. 
7. Jonas lived after his father’s death with his mother and older brother 
Erick at Tacony at least until 1697. About this time he m. Frances, 
“sole daughter and heir of Francis Walker,” whose name occurs in 
the list of “ Tydables” residing at Taokanink in 1677, and who 
owned a plantation at “ Passayuncke” as well as one, indicated on 
Holme’s Map, situated on the west bank of Neshaminy Creek, 





backes Creeke & w'*in a halfe a myle of ye mouth thereof, oppositt ouer 
against ye house & plantation of Pieter Rambo” (to whom Hans Keen sold 
it, acknowledging the conveyance in a Court held at Upland, October 13, 
1680), purchased by him of “ Erik Mullica, one of the Intressants of Taoka- 
nink.” This ground, “bounded wt Pemibackes Creeke, & ye fast Land of 
Taokanink,” now belongs to the City of Philadelphia, and is occupied, at 
present, by the “House of Correction.” “ Pimypacka” is spoken of by 
Campanius as an “ Indian settlement, very rich and fruitful.” 

* Although paper merely, not parchment, it is still in good condition. A 
copy of the patent is preserved in the Office of the Secretary of State at 
Albany; and one of both grant and deed, in the Surveyor-General’s Office 
at Harrisburg. The last of the land passed out of the ownership of the 
family April 10, 1855: a mortgage on a portion of it is alone retained. 

t Margaret Fisck, his former wife, died November 14, 1697. 

VoL. 11.—23 
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rather more than a mile above its mouth, granted to him by a 
patent from Governor Andros, dated March 25, 1676. To the latter 
tract, containing about 225 acres, “called Point Pleasant,” in Ben- 
salem Township, Bucks Co., Pa., (his wife’s heritage,) Jonas Keen 
had already removed by 1699, and he resided on it, at least until 
October, 1716, when he purchased a farm of 68 acres, in the same 
Township, where he probably dwelt until his sale of it in February, 
1739-40. This is the last notice of him met with: his wife was still 
alive. He is described as “yeoman” in legal documents. He is 
mentioned as contributing to the salary of the Swedish pastor 
Andrew Rudman in 1697, and as subscribing towards the erection, 
in 1700, of the Lutheran Church at Wicacoa (his name also occur- 
ring in the first list of pewholders), besides making a similar dona- 
tion to the congregation in 1704, and aiding in rebuilding the 
parsonage at Passyunk in 1717. <A child of his was baptized by 
Mr. Rudman in 1699 (the name not given), but nothing more is 
known of his posterity. 

8. Perer, living with his mother and brother Erick at Tacony in 1697. 
From the absence of his name from a deed signed by the rest of the 
family, Jan. 25, 1706-7, it may be presumed that he had d. probably 
unm. or Ss. p. 

9. Gores, living Jan. 25, 1706-7, when he is described as “yeoman, of 
the Province of Pennsylvania.” 


8. Jonas Kynor Keen,’ son of Jéran Kyn, was born in New 
Sweden* and lived at Upland with his father. After his mar- 
riage he occupied for a time his brother’s land, on which he 
built a “new Blocq house,”’+ but by 1677 abandoned this home 
and followed Hans Keen to “ Taokanink.” We find no trace 
of him then upon the west bank of the Delaware, but in 1680 
his name occurs among those of “y* freeholders & Inhabitants 
within [the jurisdiction] of the Court at Burlington,” entered 
in a book of “ Burlington Records” in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of State at Trenton. The same book also records, and 
gives a drawing of, the “ear-mark” by which he used to 
designate his cattle. It likewise mentions, under date of a 


* At least he was not born in Sweden, if we may trust the accuracy of 
Charles Springer’s list of the natives of that country who resided on the 
Delaware in May, 1693. 

+ “Neare ye water syde of ye Creeke”—“ higher up the Creek,” says Dr. 
Smith, “than the House of Defence.” For the position of the latter see the 
“Draft of the First Settled Part of Chester,” before referred to, as well as 
the note, by Edward Armstrong, Esq., to the “ Record of Upland Court,” 
p- 202. 
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Court, September 6, 1680, from whom he claimed to hold his 
land. “Revel’s Book of Survey,” preserved in the same 
Office, contains surveys to him, August 4, 1682, of two “plan- 
tations,” one of a hundred acres, in the second tenth of Samuel 
Jenings, “at or near a place called Pempissinck,” conveyed to 
him November 2, of that year, and another, of five hundred 
acres, adjoining it and to the south, “ within ye second Tenn 
proprieties,” purchased by him (jointly with two neighbours) 
of Thomas Budd and Thomas Gardner, December 20, 1683, 
The former of these was situated on the Delaware at the 
mouth of Pompession Creek, extending up the southwest side 
of the stream and down the river from that point, within the 
limits of what was afterwards called Chester Township, Bur- 
lington Co., and is now occupied by the village of Riverton. 
It was here, nearly opposite to the home of his brother Hans, 
that Jonas Keen had his “ dwelling-house.” At a Court held 
“at Peter Rambo’s,” May 17, 1675,* he was appointed by 
Governor Andros Ensign of a Company of Militia, composed 
of the residents of Upland and the vicinity, commanded by 
Captain Hans Jurian of Calkoons Hook, distinguished for its 
conversion, two years later, of the “ House of Defence” into the 
First Court-house of Upland. And November 12, 1678, he 
served on the first Jury which appears upon the Record of 
Upland Court, “doubtless the first,” says Dr. Smith, “that 
was empanneled within the limits of Pennsylvania.” He was 
one of the larger contributors to the support of the pastor 
Jacob Fabritius, August 10, 1684, and a member of the 
Swedish Lutheran congregation at Wicacoa, February 2, 
1689. He probably had several children, since his household 
is known to have comprised eight persons in May, 1693. From 
the circumstance that only one of his offspring can be identified 
with certainty, it seems likely that the rest died young, or, 
being daughters, married, and thus lost the family name. He 
died before March, 1702-3. 


10. Mans, b. October, 1664; m. Ist, Magdalen Hoppman; 2dly, Elizabeth 
Laican. 


* See “ Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New 
York,” vol. xii., p. 527. 


(To be continued.) 
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Jan. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
July 
Nov. 
Mar. 
Dee. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
July 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Jul 
ad 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
April 
Sept. 
April 
Jan. 
Dee. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 





BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


(Continued from page 222.) 


8, 1752. Coates, 

1, 1736. Coats, 
14, 1739. “ 
16, 1739-40. “ 
11, 1745. ad 
20, 1745. “ 
12, 1747. “ 


15,1747. « 
30, 1748-9. « 
3.1750. « 
21758. « 


20,1727. Cobourn, 
20, 1744. v“ 

2, 1744. Coburn, 

6,1717. Cockerill, 
18, 1717. “ 
17, 1735-6. Cockrane, 
10, 1734. Codman, 
21,1752. Coffe, 

8, 1734. Coffey, 
27,1729. Cole, 

74 


8, 1744. 
22,1744. « 
19,1746. « 


18, 1746. Colins, 
4, 1748. * 

17,1759. Collar, 

20, 1749. Collier, 
5, 1757. Collings, 

20, 1757. “ 

19, 1733. Collins, 

11, 1729-30. “ 


1,1735. “ 
19,1736. « 
4.1737. « 


Thomas, son of John. 
Thomas, son of Daniel. 
Mary, wife of Daniel. 
Mary, dau. of John. 

John, son of John. 

Isaak. An orphan. 

John, son of John, Jr. 
Bentley. 

Hannah, wife of Thomas, Jr. 
Rebecca, dau. of Warwick. 
son of Warwick. 
Edward. 

James, son of Robert. 

Jane, dau. of James. Poor. 
Mary, wife of Samuel. 
child of Samuel. 
William, son of Abigail. 
Thomas, son of Anthony. 
Mary, dau. of Lewis. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Cornelius. 
Patience. 

Philip. Poor. 

Walter. 

Philip, son of Mary, widow. 
Elinor, dau. of Jeremiah. 
James. 

Thomas. 

Alice. 

Ralph. 

Edward. 

Isabel. 

John, son of Edward. 
John, son of Edward. 
Elizabeth, dau. of James. 
Thomas, son of Edward. 
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May 22, 1739. 
Aug. 22, 1789. 
Nov. 22, 1739. 


Mar. 15, 1742-3. 
Nov. 20, 1744. 


Oct. 6, 1746. 
Sept. 13, 1747. 
Nov. 24, 1750. 
June 20, 1752. 
June 20, 1758. 
Sept. 8, 1734. 
Feb. 7, 1753. 
Sept. 6, 1749. 
Dec. 9, 1750. 
Sept. 8, 1747. 
Nov. 3, 1728. 
Sept. 19, 1731. 
April 18, 1748. 
Aug. 23, 1754. 
Nov. 28, 1712. 
Oct. 16, 1759. 
April 12, 1749. 
April 22, 1741. 
Nov. 6, 1747. 
June 2, 1781. 
Dec. 23, 1736. 
May 8, 1748. 
April 18, 1756. 
Sept. 30, 1758. 


Collins, 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Collohan, 
Colman, 
Colson, 
Coltis, 
Colton, 
Combes, 


Combs, 
“ 


“ 
“ 


Comedar, 
Comeron, 
Comly, 
Commons, 
Condrel, 
Conduit, 
Connally, 
Connely, 
Connoly, 
“ 


Mar. 31, 1729-30. Connor. 


May 24, 1752. 
May 16, 1758. 
Dec. 4. 1727. 
May 14, 1741. 


“ 
“ 


Conoway, 
Conrahy, 


Mar. 16, 1729-30. Conry, 
Feb. 5, 1722-3. Conway, 


Aug. 4, 1752. 
Nov. 11, 1756. 
Mar. 2, 1759. 


Aug. 31, 1716. 
July 20, 1721. 


Aug. 9, 1722. 
Sept. 25, 1723. 


Conyer, 
Conyers, 
oc 


Cook, 
“ 


“ 
- 6 


Feb. 21, 1726-7. “ 





- 


; 


William, son of Wm. Poor. 
Anne, dau. of Edward. 
Mary, dau. of Edward. 
James, Jr. 

Catherine, wife of William. 
Sarah, wife of James. 
William, son of Ralph. 
John, son of Ralph. 
Edward, son of Edward. 
Mary. 

Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Edward. 

mother of Capt. 
Thomas, son of Thomas. 
Anne, dau. of Thomas. 
John. 

Henry, son of Henry. 
Henry. 

John, son of Thomas. 
Nathaniel. 

son of Abraham. 
William. 

The Reverend Archibald. 
Thomas, son of Honora. 
Anne. 

William. 

William, son of Patrick. 
Bryan. 

William. 

Nicholas, son of John. 
John. 

Michael. 

Margaret. 

Bradford. 

Margaret. 

Martha. 

Lydia, dau. of Joseph. 
Middleton. 

son of William. 
Mary, wife of Joseph. 
James, son of Bartho. and Re- 
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becca. 
Francis, son of Richard and 
Richard, Jr. [Mary. 


Francis, son of Richard. 
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Dee. 14, 1730. 
June 24, 1735. 
May 2, 1789. 
May 2, 1746. 


Cook, 


“ 
“ 
“ 


Jan. 28,1749-50 « 


Feb. 4, 1756. 
May 11, 1758. 


“ 
it 


Sept. 12, 1759. Cooke, 
Sept. 8, 1720. Cookson, 
Sept. 2,1741. Cooley, 
April 13, 1748. . 

July 7, 1758. “ 

July 29,1745. Coombe, 
Nov. 3, 1757. “ 
Jan. 


July 8, 1734. 
Oct. 22, 1750. 


4, 1719-20. Coombs, 
“ 


“ 


Sept. 27,1717. Cooper, 
Oct. 25, 1717. - 
Aug. 27, 1718. ” 
Sept. 26, 1730. " 
Dec. 2, 1747. * 
June 21,1749. Coorn, 
Nov. 11,1757. Cope, 
May 18,1759. “ 
Nov. 28,1715. Corbett, 
Oct. 18, 1716. - 
Aug. 38,1749. Corn, 
Aug. 2,1757. Cornish, 
June 13, 1759. - 
May 4,1755. Cornwall, 
Nov. 10, 1754. Corporal, 
June 17,1756. Corrin, 
Jan. 2, 1757. . 
Nov. 16, 1756. Corrins, 
April 4, 1731. Cosins, 
Aug. 22,1741. Cotes, 
Aug. 12,1758. Cotton, 
June 16,1731. Couch, 
‘74 


Nov. 29, 1731. 
April 12, 1738. 
Nov. 27, 1739. 
Nov. 29, 1757. 
July 11, 1758. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Anne, dau. of Richard. 
Mary, wife of Richard. 
George, son of John. 

Henry, son of Zebulon. 
Priscilla, wife of Zebulon. 
Richard. 

Adam. 

Ainsworth. 

James. 

Matthew. 

George, son of George. 
Priscilla. 

Henry, son of Thomas. 

child of Thomas. 
Jane, dau. of Henry and Ann. 
Henry, son of Henry. 

Rees, son of Thomas. 
Thomas, son of Peter and 





Peter. [Mary. 
Thomas, son of Peter and 
Francis. [Mary. 


Elizabeth, wife of Joseph. 
Strangers’ Ground. 
Elizabeth, dau. of William. 

Mary, dau. of Nathaniel. 
William, son of Nathan. 

William. 

Joseph. 

Nicholas, son of William. 
Robert. 

William, son of Robert. 
James. 

John. 

Isaac. 

Thomas. 

dau. of Jeremiah. 
Anne, dau. of George. 
Daniel. 

William, son of John. 
Esther. 

Sarah, dau. of Robert. 
Samuel, son of William. 
Margaret, wife of William. 
Rebecca, dau. of Daniel. 
Robert. 
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Aug. 25,1759. Couch, Margaret, dau. of Daniel. 
May 18,1717. Couer, Charley, son of Cornelius and 

Abigail. 
Oct. 14,1716. Cousins, Elizabeth, dau. of Elizabeth. 
May 22, 1744. ” William, son of Wm. 
July 12,1759. Cowman, Mary, wife of Attwood. 
July 29, 1759. * William, son of Attwood. 
Aug. 2,1713. Cox, Theodosia, dau. of Robert and 
Sarah. 

Nov. 9,1736. “ dau. of William. 
May 8,1740. “ Thomas, son of Mary. 
Aug. 8,1745. “ William. 
Mar. 29, 1746-7. “ Benjamin. 
Nov. 18,1747. “ Elizabeth, dau. of Jane. 
Nov. 21,1748. * Samuel. 
April 3,1749. “ John. 
Nov. 6,1749. “ Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
April13, 1750. “ Martha, dau. of John. 
July 17,1750. “ Samuel. 
Aug. 24, 1750. * Rebeccah. 
Nov. 17, i * Samuel. 
April14,1752. « John. 
May 24, 1759. * William. 
Nov. 27, 1728. Coxe, Samuel. Buried in Jersey. 
July 31, 1757. ws Elizabeth, dau. of William. 
Sept. 29, 1740. Coyle, Margaret, wife of Michael. 
Sept. 7, 1747. + Peter, son of Seth. 
Dec. 10,1742. Cozens, Ann. Widow. Poor. 


June 4,1759. Craddock, William. 
Feb. 23, 1725-6. Crafford, Mary, dau. of James and Mary. 





June 26,1712. Craft, Thomas. 
Mar. 17, 1728-9. Crafts, James. 
Sept. 9, 1756. wife of Henry. 
Sept. 2, 1741. Craig, Thomas. Mariner. 
Dee. 29, 1732. Craigg, Henry. 
Nov. 26,1758. Cramer, Richard. 
Aug. 27, 1713. Cramton, Rychard, wife of Frances. (sic.) 
April 7, 1722. Crane, Samuel. 
July 1, 1732. - Robert. 
Nov. 12, 1732. * Elinor. 
Aug. 24, 1733. Mary, wife of Robert. 
May 31, 1748. Cranfield, Patrick. 
Sept. 10, 1734. Crap, John. 
Sept. 6, 1734. Crapp Mary, dau. of John. 
Mar. 15, 1730-1. Cretho, John, son of John. 

(To be continued.) 
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APRIL AND MAY MEETIN GS OF THE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A meeting of the Society was held on the 8th of April, 1878, the Presi- 
dent (Mr. Wallace) in the chair. 

Mr. Solomon W. Roberts, Civil Engineer, read a paper entitled “‘ Remi- 
niscence of the first Railroad over the Allegheny Mountains,” in the con- 
struction of which work Mr. Roberts was engaged. 

On motion of Mr. Du Barry the thanks of the Society were given to him 
for his interesting paper. 

The President announced the names of the following persons as the tellers 
at the election of officers on the 6th of May next: Messrs. J. P. Nicholson, 
Charles Roberts, Charles P. Keith, R. Patterson Robins, W. J. Buck, 
Charles R. Hildeburn; any two to act, and in the absence of all of them, 
Messrs. Frederick D. Stone and Spencer Bonsall. 

The annual meeting of the Society was held pursuant to public notice, on 
the evening of Monday, May 6th, Vice-President Biddle in the chair. 

Mr. Morris, President of the Council, read the annual report of that body. 

Mr. William M. Darlington, of Pittsburg, a Vice-President of the Society, 
read an address upon “ Early Explorations in the Middle Colonies westward 
towards the Ohio River.” 

On motion the thanks of the Society were unanimously given to Mr. 
Darlington for the address, and a copy of the same requested for preserva- 
tion in the archives. 

Mr. F. D. Stone, on behalf of the tellers appointed to take the votes for 
officers of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, reported the following 
gentlemen unanimously elected :— 


President. Corresponding Secretary. Treasurer. 
John William Wallace. John W. Jordan. J. Edward Carpenter. 
Vice-Presidents. Council. 
William M. Darlington. Richard L. Nicholson, 
John Jordan, Jr. Edwin T. Eisenbrey. 
Philip Sing Phisic Connor. 
Trustee of the Publication and Binding Fund. 
Fairman Rogers. 


A special meeting was held on the evening of May 28th, Vice-President 
Kum in the chair. 

The Rev. William G. Andrews, of New Haven, Conn., delivered an 
address entitled ‘The Moravians in the Housatonic Valley.” 

On motion the thanks of the Society were unanimously given to Mr. 
Andrews, and a copy of the discourse requested for preservation. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes. 


Earty Swepisoh Recorps—Exrtracts From Parish Recorps or Gioria 
Der Cuurcu, PamapeLPHia.— PaPeR IN THE HANDWRITING OF TAE Rev. 
Nicuotas Coutiy, D.D. 

Claes Johanson died December, 1723, above 60, probably 65 years old. 

Nils Laican died December, 1723, probably above 60 years old. 

Gunnar Rambo died January, 1724, 75 years old. (Of Pennypack.) 

Peter Rambo, vestryman (kyrkorad), died December, 1729, 77 years of 


age. 
wena Janson (Shaminy) died April, 1732, aged about 68 or 70 years. 

Nils Johnson died January, 1735, aged 79 years and 8 months. 

Old widow Cock (Elizabeth, Eric’s widow, from Jersey) died April, 1735; 
must have been 80 years old or more. (Had a son Peter, 25 or 26 years of 
age y 1700, who was drowned near Matson, and buried in Mr. Rudman’s 
time. 

Gertru Stille, widow of Johan, died January, 1744, 79 or 80 years of age. 

Morten Garret (Sculkil) died January, 1751, aged 75 years. 

Peter Cock (Passajung) died January, 1751, aged 63 years. 

Hance Lycon (Pennipack) died September, 1751, above 83 years old. 

James Lacony (Senamensing) died May, 1752, aged 73 years. 

Andrew Giurgen (Kalkonhuk) died January, 1753, aged 65 years. 

John Rambo (Kensington) died July, 1753, aged 60 years. 

Susana Keen (Pennipack) died November, 1753, aged 65 years. [Evi- 
dently taken like the rest of these statements from the record of burials: to 
be corrected, from the Rev. Andrew Rudman’s List of the Congregation in 
1697-8, to 59 years. 

Andrew Rambo (Passajung) died November, 1753, aged 64 years. 

Brigitta Gerts (Skulkil) died December, 1753, aged 75 years. 

Andrew Rambo (Pennypack) died February, 1755, aged 64 years. 

Margaret Morton (Aiasland) died February, 1755, aged 76 years. 

Alumkie Scute (probably Armgot, widow of old Scute, from Sculkil) died 
March, 1755, aged 91 years. 

Hans Gales (Amasland) died March, 1751, aged 59 years. 

Gustavus Hesselius died May, 1755, aged 73 years. 

Andrew Rambo (Mazong) died July, 1755, aged 71 years. 

Mary Hughs died March, 1757, aged 74 years. 

Andrew Justis died June, 1756, aged 66 years. 

Elizabeth Hill (wife of Edward Hill) died January, 1758, aged 82 years. 

Cathrine Rambo (widow of Andrew, from Pennypack) died February, 
1758, aged 70 years. 

Elizabeth Longaker (widow of Andrew, of Kalk-huk), died February, 
1758, aged 78 years. , 

John Keen (Pennypack) died February, 1758, aged 63 years. 

Sven Jokum died August, 1758, aged (if he be the one mentioned by Mr. 
Rudman) 73 years. 

Stephen Evans died October, 1758, aged 67 years. 

Anders Haman, born in Sweden, December, 1626, buried at Chester (Up- 
land) September, 1700, about 74 years of age. 
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Susscription List.—We, the undersigned churchwardens! of the Wicacoa 
congregation, salute our brethren, and notify them that the Rev. Mr. Jacob 
Kabritius has now accomplished his official service promised for a year; and, 
therefore, make a friendly request to each individual by our agent, Jacob 
Yongh, that they discharge their just debts to him without refusal, so 
that we may not be obliged to employ other means, and incur useless ex- 
penses, which must fall on those who occasion them. We are also solicitous 
to procure a further continuance of his service; and, therefore, request all 
who are desirous of this to subscribe their voluntary contributions for his 
support, respectively, with their names or marks. Given at Wickakau on 
the 10th of August, 1684. 





Swen Swensson, Guilders 25 John Mattson, Guilders 15 
Capt. Lorentz Cock, “ 35 And. Weehler, “« = 20 
Anders Bengtsson, + 2 John Cock, + 
Otto Ernest Cock, “« 25 Petter Cock, Sr., « 2 
Petter Rambo, Jr., * - Mats Holsteen, ~ 
Caspar Fisk, — 35 Gabr. Cock, “ 2 
Petter Nilsson Laij- And. Rambo, “« 25 
kan, « 30 Niells Jonason, . 
Gunnar Rambo, « 30 And. Persson, “« 
Petter Yochem, « 30 Jonas Nilsson, 2 bushels of wheat 
Olle Nillson Jerst- John Skute, Guilders 25 
berg, “« Petter Dahlboe, « 2 
Lasse Bonde, . > ae Mons Jonsson, * “2 
Niels Jestenberg, “ 2 And. Jonsson, . EE 
Erick Jestenberg, “ Petter Cock, Jr., * 
Christian Classon, = 2 Bengt Bengtson, « &@ 
Herman Enock, ~ ae John Jonsson, 
Willamke Kiihn, “« 20 Mons Jéstasson, = 
Capt. Hans Mons- Staffan Jonsson . 
son, “« 6295 Swen Bonde, “« 
Jonas Kuijhn, “« 2 Joésta Jostsson, « 46 
Fredrick Konig, a 2 John Polsson, 
Erick Mollock, . 2 Elias Tay, . 
Matthias Kuijhn,? ‘ John Tanck, “ 6-20 
Mons Cock, * @ Nils Laykan, . 
Erick Cock, ~~ 2 Brita Jéstes, 2 bushels of wheat 
Michaell Laykan, - And. Bonde, Guilders 25 
Olle Swensson, ‘. ae Claes Jansson, _ 
Anders Swensson, “ 2 John Claesson, * 2 
John Stille, “« 20 


Total 


Guilders 1077, and 4 bushels of wheat. 
These 1077 guilders, at the rate of 2 guilders for a shilling, and 4 bushels 


of wheat, at a half-crown, made, in the money of this country, 27 pounds 8 
shillings and 6 pence. This salary was at that time pretty good, with aid 
of perquisites for baptisms, etc., which Mr. Fabritius received, not only here, 
but in the lower parish after the death of Mr. Lock, and in Maryland. (Note 
by the Rev. Andrew Rudman.) 


Corrections.—In Mr. Rudman’s list of his congregation, printed among 
the Notes in the last number of the Magazine, page 225, 24th line from the 





* [The first six subscribers, it is presumed. These were the persons chosen 
**Trustees”’ for the Church, February 2, 1689.] 

* [At this time only seventeen years of age. Others, who contributed 
smaller sums, were not yet heads of families.] 
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foot, for “ Pacquessung” read Pocquessung; 13th line from the foot omit 
“23 ys.”; page 226, line 25, for “ Anngott” read Armgott; 4th line from 
the foot, omit “ [or his]”; page 227, line 30, for “‘ Ross” read Roos; page 
228, line 18, for ‘“‘Anan” read Arzan; 15th line from the foot, for “ Feb. 
95” read Feb. 25. G. B. Keen. 


Inpran Nomenciature.—In the Pennsylvania Chronicle, April 18, 1768, 
is an article on the Pyramids in ‘l'ioga County, in which the county is spelled 
Tiaogo; and the Indian name given for “Standing Stones” is Assennissing. 

While many of the tributaries of the Susquehanna seem to be of the 
same dialect, as Tobyhanna, Tunkhanna, Lackawanna, and others, we 
find in the same stream the Chemung, the Kawanishonzng, the Popemetang, 
the Mahoning, and on up within the forks, the Lycoming, the Sinnamaho- 
ning, and others. 

It has seemed to me that all the names ending in “ng” could be traced to 
a common family, dialect, or tribe; and those ending in “na,” “sa,” or “a” 
to some other system of nomenclature. There are a few names not at pre- 
sent resolvable into any of the above, but they are all now undergoing exami- 
nation, and I hope some day to give you a tolerably complete list of the 
Indian names of streams, places, and persons within the forks of the Susque- 
hanna. Joun G. FREEZE. 

Bloomsburg, May, 1878. 


Loss or THE Suir Morris.—A correspondent sends us the following ex- 
tract from a letter of Mrs. Robert Morris to her mother, mentioning the loss 
of the ship Morris, on which Armand, Marquis de la Rouerie came to Ame- 
rica. (See Penn. Maa. Vol. II. p. 4.) ‘The letter is dated April 14, 1777. 
“ There are now three men-of-war in our bay, which looks as if they inclined 
this way. Mr. Morris has met with a great loss, as well as the Continent, 
by them, the ship Morris with a most valuable cargo of arms, ammunition, 
and dry goods. She had provided herself with guns, to keep off any common 
attack, but was most unfortunately beset by three, the Roebuck, one of them, 
at our capes. She defended herself bravely as long as it was possible, and 
then the captain run her on shore, and very bravely blew her up, and, poor 
fellow, perished himself in his over anxiety to do it effectually.” 


Gen. Wooprorp.—From the Penna. Packet of Dec. 16, 1780, we take the 
following: We are sorry to announce to the public that a paragraph which 
appeared in a New York paper a few days ago, mentioning the death of the 
brave and worthy General Woodford turns out to be but too true. He de- 
parted from this city in January last, at the head of a number of Virginia 
troops, and by persevering and rapid marches in that uncommonly cold and 
inclement season, so far accomplished his design as to get into Charlestown 
with the detachment under his command a few days before that place was 
closely invested. The fatigues of the siege, in which he bore a very active 
part, together with the mortification of becoming a prisoner, and the rigorous 
confinement he suffered, proved too much for his delicate constitution. In 
the last decline of his health, he was removed from Charlestown to New 
York, where he in a short time paid the debt of nature, and fell a cheerful 
sacrifice to his country’s glorious cause. 


Wetsa Sertiers or Pencaper, DeLawarE.—The Rev. Rees C. Evans, 
M. A., of Gloucester, N. J., has translated for us two articles, contributed 
by him to “ Y. Wasg.” of Nov. 3d and 10th, 1877, regarding the Welsh 
settlers of Pencader. The two contributions are here given as one. 

We find from registers in this county that many Welsh people came to 
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Philadelphia in the year 1701, and settled first at Pennypack, near Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Several left Pennypack and settled in the Great 
Valley, Chester County, Pennsylvania, in which place they built a church, 
which was called “Trediffryn Meeting House.” At the time of writing this, 
it is called “The Great Valley Church.” In the year 1703, a Welsh Colony 
went thence to land called “ ‘The Welsh Tract,” in the State of Delaware. 
At present it is called Glascow. It lies between Delaware City and Newark, 
and is about ten miles distant from Wilmington, Delaware. The first Welsh 
settlers received from Penn, the proprietary, 30,000 acres of land. On this 
they began to build a church, oat in the year 1706 they finished the building 
in which they worshipped God. The first minister of the “little flock” was 
the Rev. David Evans, a native of Wales. Mr. Evans not having been an 
ordained minister in Wales, and not possessing the required qualifications 
for the ministry, it was necessary for him to go to Yale College. There, 
after laborious study, he graduated in the years 1713-14. He returned to 
preach to the churches of Pencader and Tredyffryn. On account of some 
difference of opinion between him and a Samuel James, he resigned his office 
at Pencader, but continued to engage in his ministerial duties at the church 
at Tredyffryn. In this latter church he remained twenty years, when he left 
to officiate in New Jersey, where he remained until his death in 1750. It is 
reported of him that he was a very learned man, and possessed high attain- 
ments. During his ministerial labors he published a book, entitled “ Law 
and Gospel,” showing the fall of man and his restoration by the gospel. We 
find that the successor of Rev. David Evans in Pencader, was Rev. Thomas 
Evans, the son of Nathanael Evans, and a relative of the former minister. 
He came to this country from Carmarthenshire, and settled in Pencader in 
1720. After preaching on trial, he was ordained to the work of the + gow | 
in the year 1721, and continued to labor there until his death, which too 
place in 1742. A few months ago, I was astonished to see the epitaph in 
the Welsh language, of Rev. Thomas Evans, in Pencader Churchyard. Mr. 
Evans was remarkable for his zeal in the cause of Education. In Pencader 
he established an academy. One of his scholars was the late Abel Morgan, 
who became a Baptist minister in New Jersey; and another was one of the 
teachers of Mr. Davies, President of Princeton College. Mr. Evans had a 
valuable library. His books are, without doubt, scattered here and there. 
The Church in that early period was not left without experiencing the cold 
winds of religious contention. In the times of Rev. George Whitefield, there 
was much trouble, and when Mr. Evans was about to “sleep in Jesus,” 
many united with the new body called the “ New Light.” 

Some Welsh, who at that time (1742) spoke the Welsh language, built a 
church at Pigeon’s Run, Red Lion Hundred, Delaware. Unhappily, this 
building was burnt down, and the congregation was scattered between New- 
castle and St. George’s. ‘I'o this day, the burial grounds are to be seen, and 
the epitaphs are still legible. 

Oh, how forcibly came to busy memory a sweet verse whilst walking near 
the graves of my kindred, and beneath the willows that overshadowed their 
resting places in Pigeon’s Run and Pencader! (Here follows a verse which 
cannot well be rendered into English rhyme without impairing the sweetness 
of the original.) 

We will now give to the readers of “the Press” (Y. Wasg) an account 
of the Welsh ministers of Pencader, and other places in the State of Dela- 
ware, from the year 1773 to the present century. Notwithstanding the 
religious contentions that took place in the times of Whitefield, and the 
scattering of many of the flock, the Rev. Timothy Gryffydd, the third 
minister of Pencader Church, extended his duties to a place called Drawyers 
and Tredyffryn. In the last mentioned place he preached in the Welsh 
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language. When the country was threatened with the attacks of the Indians, 
Mr. Gryffydd was appointed commander of the military companies of the 
State of Delaware. After diligently preaching the word of God, and serving 
his country faithfully, this soldier was called to his heavenly home, to receive 
his reward, in 1754, having ministered for twelve years. Valuable aid was 
rendered Rev. Mr. Gryffydd by an excellent scholar and minister named 
McDonald, who was the head master of a school established by John Penn. 
This school (now Newark College) is situated half way between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, is at present open, and has many students. 

The next period that left its severe impress upon the Welsh settlers in 
these parts, as well as upon the whole country at large, was the Revolu- 
tionary war. 

On the 22d of May, 1776, Rev. Samuel Eakin was the Minister. He was 
the first minister who preached in English in Pencader. From that time to 
the present, the services have been in the English tongue ; though for the 
space of twenty years after, Welsh preaching was kept up among the Baptists. 

he services of religion have been observed in Pencader for nearly 170 
years, and conducted by eighteen ministers. 

The following are their names: Dafydd Evans, Thomas Evans, Timothy 
Gryffydd, Elihu Spencer, A. McDonald, Samuel Eakin, Thomas Smith, 
William Chealy, John Burton, John Collins, Samuel Bell, Hugh Hammill, 
James McIntyre, H. 8S. Howell, T. B. Jervis, George Foote, Edward Webb, 
and Jason Rogers. 

Now, concerning the church buildings in Pencader: 

The first church was built by the first Welsh settlers in 1706. It stood 
near where the sexton’s house is at present, and a little to the right of the 
burial ground. It was an unpretending wooden building, small when 
compared with the present one, and was removed to a place on which Mr. 
John Thornton now resides. 

The second church building was erected by the Welsh in Pencader in the 
year 1782, on the spot where the present church stands. It was composed 
of better material than the first, the walls and floor being made of bricks. 
The bricks were burnt upon a farm now occupied by David Brainerd Faris. 
This church was built i Jacob Faris, William Whann, Peter Williams, 
Joseph Thomas, and others. The church had no facilities for warming. The 
efforts made by the people showed their love to Christ. They rode on horse- 
back several miles to hear the word of Life spoken, when sometimes the 
snow would be three, and even four feet in depth. 

The third church, the present one, is large and commodious. In it worship 
the inhabitants of Pencader, who possess much of the 30,000 acres of land 
owned by the early Welsh settlers. 


GENERAL JoHn Puitie De Haas.—The following matter is little more 
than a collection of “ Notes” made at different times and places, and they 
are here presented with the hope that they may be fitted in with those 
from other sources, and thus assist the future biographer. Much of the 
data here given is new, and is derived from original and unpublished letters 
and papers which have lately fallen under the observation of the writer. 

Drake, in his “ American Biography,” says, “‘ De Haas was born in Hol- 
land about 1735, and came to America with his father in 1750, and settled 
in Lancaster County, Pa.” He did live in the town of Lebanon, Pa., which, 
until 1813, was in Lancaster County, and was then made the county seat of 
a new county, called Lebanon, formed out of portions of the old counties 
of Lancaster and Berks. 

The subject of this sketch first appears in military life as an Ensign in the 
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1st Batt. Pa. Provincial Troops,'! John Armstrong, Colonel commanding. 
His service seems continuous and his promotion steady. He was Ensign, 
January 3, 1758; Adjutant, April 3, 1758; Captain, April 28, 1760; and 
Major, June 9, 1764—serving under Colonels Armstrong, Jas. Burd, and 
Henry Bouquet. 

Judging merely from the date of service and the commanders under whom 
he acted, De Haas very probably took part in the expedition of General 
Forbes against Fort Duquesne, in September, 1758; and he certainly was 
with General Bouquet while on his march to the relief of Fort Pitt, in 
August, 1763, for he obtained lards from the Proprietors for that very ser- 
vice. In June, 1764, he was stationed nearer home, being then in command 
at “ Fort Henry,”? an important post, guarding a pass through the Kittoch- 
tinny Hills. ‘This fort was on the east side of the Susquehanna River, near 
where the Swatara Creek passes through the “ Hills,” in what is now Bethel 
Town, Berks County, and was one of the chain of forts protecting the fron- 
tiers of Lancaster, Berks, and Northampton Counties. 

From 1765 to 1775 De Haas appears to have led a peaceful life in 
“Lebanon town,” signing documents as “ one of his majesty’s justices of the 
peace for y® county of Lancaster,” and engaged in some business connected 
with the iron interest of that region, for among the papers mentioned are 
orders for “bar iron” by the ton from the neighboring forge at “ Speed- 
well,” then owned by Peter and Curtis Grubb. 

He evidently was among the first of those to answer the call to arms in 
1775, and in December of that year he returned from Canada, a survivor of 
the ill-starred expedition of Arnold and Montgomery. 

From an autograph letter, dated Lebanon, January 6, 1776, we learn that 
he was busily engaged in recruiting the lst Pennsylvania Battalion, of 
which he was commissioned colonel, January 22,1776. In this letter he tells 
us that the gunsmiths of Lebanon are at work upon his muskets; but they 
complain that, though twice sent for, they cannot obtain the gun-barrels 
needed from Lancaster. Returning to Canada with his command early in 
1776, he took part in the campaign under General Sullivan. 

On August 19, 1776,3 Colonel De Haas was a member of a court-martial, 
held at Ticonderoga, on Colonel Moses Hazen, De Haas being here again 
under Arnold. At Long Island he appears among the Pennsylvania troops 
under General Lord Stirling, and did good service side by side with the 
brave Samuel John Atlee, who, like De Haas, was from Lancaster County. 

On February 21, 1777, Congress commissioned De Haas a brigadier. 
general, but his movements after and immediately before this date are 
uncertain. 

A deposition of General De Haas, made in August, 1779, throws some 
light upon his whereabouts in 1777, and from it we glean the following. 
He says: On his return from Canada, in December, 1775, he recommended 
to the commander-in-chief the establishment of depots in different sections of 
the country for the purpose of securing and storing of beef, etc., for the 
armies. In February, 1777, De Haas came back to Lebanon upon this ser- 
vice, bringing with him “a Lieut., 2 Sergt’s,a Drum & Fife, and 40 Rank 
and file,” and “bought, killed, and salted large quantity of horn Cattle.” 
The occasion of the trial—of which this deposition forms a part—was a 
charge of “illegal imprisonment,” made by one John Patton, of Lebanon, 
against De Haas. It seems the general had seized this man’s dwelling as 
a storehouse for army beef, and naturally Patton and his wife were indig- 
nant and spoke their minds very freely to the neighbors. De Haas finally 





* Penna. Archives, New Series, vol. ii. 
? Called by the Indians Tolheo. See Moravian Memorials, p. 80. 
* Lossing’s ‘‘ Amer. Hist. Record,’ vol. iii. p. 445. 
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arrested Patton and put him in irons, “to save him from the soldiers,” says 
the general ; but the suspicion is a very strong one, from the evidence, that 
personal motives of revenge had quite as much to do with it, especially as 
the general testifies that Patton called him “a d—— bullock driver gen- 
eral,” and further, “ d—— those who made him to a general.” The general’s 
testimony is a curious piece of Dutch-English, unfortunately too long for 
insertion here. 

In other legal papers among the MSS. mentioned is the testimony of a 
tenant of De Haas, in a suit for an arrearage of rent, which fixes the date 
of the removal of the general from Lebanon to the city of Philadelphia in 
these words: “ Mr. John Philip De Haas, late of Lebanon, removed to Phil- 
adelphia in the month of Oct., 1779, &c.” 

In several letters, in very bad English and worse chirography, De Haas 
complains bitterly of the gout “in hands and feet;” and on May 10, 1783, 
Dr. George Glentworth, of Philadelphia, certifies to the Supreme Court, in 
session at Lancaster, that from this cause the general is unable to leave his 
room to attend Court. 

General John Philip De Haas‘ died in Philadelphia on June 3, 1786—the 
date being established by a direct reference to the event in a letter of his 
son, John Philip De Haas, to his attorney, Jasper Yeates, of Lancaster, and 
by a subpoena issued by the Court to “Elenor and John Philip De Haas, 
executors of the late John Philip De Haas,” dated September 8, 1786. 

The similarity of names of father and son has been a cause of trouble with 
biographers—one being mistaken for the other. This son was an Ensign 
during the Revolution in his father’s regiment, and in the early part of the 
present century left Philadelphia and settled upon land on the west branch 
of the Susquehanna, granted to his father—then Major De Haas—by the 
Proprietors, Thomas and Richard Penn, in 1768: this land being a portion 
of the 24,000 acres taken up by the officers of Colonel Bouquet’s command. 

The letters of the general and his son are all sealed with an imposing 
“coat of arms,” which may be important in proving his ancestry. Unfor- 
tunately none of the impressions are perfect. All that can be made out is 
the crest, which is “ Between two wings displayed, a stag springing,” and 
at the bottom of the shield, “a stag courant.” 

September, 1878. D. MeN. Sravrrer. 


Inscriptions In St. Peter’s Cuurcu-yarp, Puiapetputa.—We are 
happy to inform our readers that a volume will shortly be issued containing 
the inscriptions from the stones in the yard of St. Peter’s Church in this 
~. The manuscript was i? several years ago by the Rev. William 
White Bronson. Mr. Charles R. Hildeburn is superintending the passage of 
the volume through the press, and has added many valuable notes to the 
work of the reverend compiler. Two-thirds of the book has been printed. 
It will contain upwards of 600 pages, and will be uniform in style with 
Clark’s Inscriptions in Christ Church-yard, Phila. The edition will be less 
than two hundred and fifty copies, and the price $5. 


Battie or Monmoutu.—The letter of Alexander Hamilton describing the 
battle of Monmouth, published in the last number of the Magazine, was 
printed from the original, addressed to Mr. Boudinot, in the possession of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It was given to the readers under 
the pr orpomrer that it had never before appeared in print, and it was not 


until the number was ready for delivery that the editor was aware that the 
letter was included in the Lee Papers, collected by Dr. George H. Moore, 





* The name does not appear in White’s Directory for 1785. 
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and published by the N. Y. Historical Society. To that society therefore 
belongs the credit of having first given this interesting document to the 
public; an acknowledgment which is cheerfully made. 


Proressor Aten’s Cuess Lisrary.—We take the following from the 
Librarian: “A catalogue of the Chess Collection of the late Professor 
George Allen, of the University, has been prepared by his executors, Pro- 
fessors F. A. Jackson and G. B. Keen. The library is the finest on the 
subject in America, and ranks with the three or four best similar ones in 
Europe. It comprises about a thousand printed volumes in more than a 
dozen languages, besides two hundred and fifty autograph letters, and fifty 
engravings and photographs. All departments of Chess lore are represented 
in it: many of the works are of the greatest rarity, some of them not in- 
cluded in any other private collection, some altogether unique. ‘Three books 
as valuable as any, are the copy of Damiano, in the first edition of 1512, Ruy 
Lopez of 1561, and the Italian Carrera. There are copies of Tarsia, Gianutio, 
Selenus, Salvio, Lolli, Ponziani, Cozio, and all ancient and modern classics 
of the game. There are forty-six copies of Philidor, only two or three of 
them duplicates, as well as nineteen reproductions of his treatise under other 
names. The collections of works relating to Chess Problems, the Knight’s 
Leap, and the Automaton Chess Player, are remarkably copious, the Chess 
Journals extremely numerous, and the Belles-Lettres of the subject rich 
beyond all hope of rivalry. ‘The bindings of the books have been described 
with great precision by Colonel John P. Nicholson, of the well-known firm 
of Pawson & Nicholson, Philadelphia, and correspond in solidity and beauty 
with the volumes they protect.” We understand that efforts are being made 
to secure this collection for one of the libraries of this city, an end which we 
earnestly hope our liberal citizens will see is accomplished. The mere 
bringing together of such a number of volumes on a special subject is the 
result of an expenditure of time and money which few, unacquainted with 
library management, can appreciate, and its separation would destroy what 
should be an enduring monument to a citizen of whom Philadelphia may 
well be proud. 


Tue AmERIcAN Printer.—A Manual of Typography, containing practical 
directions for managing all departments of a printing office, etc., by Thomas 
McKellar, in twelve years has run through eleven large editions. It re- 
quires, for the practical man, no eulogy by the reviewer. We therefore 
need not commend Mr. McKellar’s book to printers by profession. First 
published in 1866, and containing complete instructions for apprentices, with 
several useful tables and numerous schemes for imposing forms in every 
variety, it is as familiar as household words in every printing office of the 
United States. We may speak of it, however, as very useful to authors who 
write for the press; as interesting to every one who desires information as to 
life prevailing in the little world of the printing house, and as entertaining 
to almost any class of intelligent readers. Years ago we used to read Mr. 
McKellar’s poetry with pleasure. We are now surprised to see with what 
facility he devotes himself to matters far enough removed from the muses. 

Coming from the office of a professional letter-founder, we need not say 
that the type of this volume has virgin freshness, the ink perfection of color, 
and that the volume generally is rich with original designs. In parts we 
detect, as we fancy, the experienced eye of Mr. Comly, an important person 
in the foundry, now representing the ancient house of Binney & Ronaldson 
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Queries. 


ForemaN—Herman—How—Weston—K een — Rampo—Gustarson.—Is 
it known whether George Foreman, of Marcus Hook, afterwards Chichester, 
on the river Delaware, Pa., left descendants by his wife Eleanor, daughter of 
James and Ann (Keen) Sandelands? They were married about 1690, and 
were both living in 1698. Similar information desired with regard to Ephraim 
Augustine Herman, of Cecil County, Maryland, son of Casparus and Anna 
(Keyniers) Hermans, and grandson of Augustyn Hermans, of Bohemia 
Manor, and his wife Jannetje, daughter of Casper and Judith Varleth, of 
New Netherland, who married, about 1712, Isabella, daughter of Maurice 
and Mary (Sandelands) Trent, of Pennsylvania. As well as in the case of 
John How, a merchant of New Castle, on the Delaware, in 1724, and his 
wife Eleanor, sister of Isabella (Trent) Herman. And in that of Thomas 
Weston, who was married at St. Paul’s Church, Chester, Dec. 21, 1713, to 
Rebeckah, daughter of Peter and Aun (Keen) Baynton. Who married (by 
1714) Christina, daughter of Matthias and Henrietta (Claassen) Keen, who 
was born in Oxford Tp., Philadelphia Co., in 1694, and died, leaving issue, 
about 1754? Was it George Shoemaker, of Cheltenham 'T'p., whose first 
wife was Sarah, daughter of Richard Waln, of Fair Hill? Of what family 
was Susan Kean, who married Anthony Burton, of Bristol, Pa., in 1725? 
What is known of the descendants of Mans, Mounce, or Moses Keen, who 
died at Pilesgrove, in West New Jersey, June 3, 1770, aged 105 years? 
Was one of his daughters Christine Keen, who married, Dec. 2, 1724, Peter 
Rambo, son of John Rambo, of West New Jersey, by his wife Brigitta, 
daughter of Peter Cox? Was another Annika Keen, who married, Dec. 7, 
1726, Gustaf Gustafson, of West New Jersey ? K. 


Bow rs.—Can any of your readers give me any information as to who 
were “ Mrs. Margaret Bowles” (1738), and “ Mr. ym ge | Bowles” (1767), 
of New Jersey? In the preface (p. xxi.) to “An. Anal. Ind. to the Col. Doc. 
of New Jersey,” published by the New Jersey Historical Society in 1858, 
reference is made to each of these persons as having in their respective pos- 
sessions certain public records of the Colony. 1 want the information as an 
aid in my investigations relative to Sarah Bowles, who became the wife of 
Richard Nixon Jan. 7, 1727-28 (O. S.). I have reason to believe that she 
was of New Jersey, as probably Richard Nixon was himself. 

Phila. May 15, 1878. Caarves Henry Hart. 


Ocrorara.—Can any of the readers of the Pennsyivanta MaGazine give 
me the meaning of the Indian name Octorara? C 


Mas. Latour.—A correspondent in New Orleans sends us the following 
queries regarding Maj Latour. Where educated? Whether he held com- 
mission in the French army? If so, what grade? When did he leave France ? 
When did he arrive in St. Domingo, and in what capacity did he go there ? 
When did he leave St. Domingo? Did he go thence to Rent or did he 
come at once to the United States? How employed in civil life in Louis- 
iana? Where did he go after the battle of N. O.? E. A. P. 


Coronet Joun Butter.—Was Colonel John Butler, who commanded the 
British forces at Wyoming, July 3, 1778, a native of New England? If so, 
where was he born? Or was he a native of Old England? Bb. C. 8. 

VoL. 11.—24 
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Paris, Henpron, Trntincnast.—Can any of the readers of the Pennsyt- 
VANIA MaGazineE give any information regarding a family by the name of 
Paris, who came to Philadelphia from Dublin, Ireland, about the year 1700, 
or earlier? Mary Paris married for her first husband a man by the name 
of Hendron, and secondly Joseph Tillinghast, of Providence, R. 1. The only 
data I have in connection with her is that of the birth of her third child by 
the second marriage—Nicholas Tillinghast, May 26, 1726—and the fact 
that she was brought from Dublin while very young. E. E. D. 


Brurr.—Major James Bruff, of the Revolutionary Army, was command- 
ant at Fort Mifflin, near Philadelphia, in 1804. Any information regarding 
him or his family, will be thankfully received by Cuar.es Brurr. 

40 Portland Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GeneRAL SmaLLwoop.—Can any of the readers of the PENNsyLVANIa 
Macazine furnish the undersigned with a list of the children of Governor 
Smallwood, of Maryland, and also refer him to some authentic account of 
General Smallwood’s life and public services ? R. P. Rosins. 





Replies. 


Epwarp WHattey, THE Recicrpe (vol. i. 55, 230, 359; vol. ii. 115, 234).— 
I have read with interest the communication of Mr. Littledale in the last 
number of the Magazine, but I cannot see that he proves that I am “ mis- 
taken in supposing that the will of Edward Wale was made by the regi- 
cide,” nor that his reports of the Chancery Court proceedings materially 
affect the Maryland theory. While any communication in No. 1 of vol. i. 
was purely tentative (and as such has been successful in calling out informa- 
tion which I should otherwise have been unable to obtain), 1 am unwilling 
to abandon the position I there took, until I am convinced by proof absolute 
that Edward Whalley of Maryland was other than tradition has always 
assumed him to be. While I am perfectly willing then to acknowledge any 
such evidence when it comes, I cannot without it adopt Mr. Littledale’s view 
of the case as it now stands. 

In the first place, Mr. Littledale assumes Edward Wale (as signed in the 
will) to be Edward Wall. Without proof this cannot be accepted, for not only 
by tradition, but also in public documents, this man, his sons, and his descen- 
dants have been called Whalley, and so do these descendants still call them- 
selves. Since the last number of the Magazine appeared. I have received 
letters from a branch of the family descended from Jonn Wua ey, the eldest 
son, whose family removed to South Carolina as early as 1693 (now repre- 
sented by William Whaley, Esq., of Charleston, S.C.), which letters confirm 
the family traditions on the subject as embodied in the Robins narrative of 
1769, showing that the idea that the Whaley of Maryland was the veritable 
regicide is by no means a new one, dating back, of course, beyond 1693, as 
there had been no communication between the families of Maryland and 
South Carolina since the removal of the latter, until I opened (in August, 
1878, at a venture) a correspondence with Mr. William Whaley of Charles- 
ton. ‘The descendants of Naruanre. WHALLEY, seated at Whaleyville, 
Maryland, and now represented by Messrs. Peter and James Whaley, of 
that place, have spelled their name always in this way; and finally, the de- 
scendants of Walter Whalley (a younger son of Nathaniel and grandson of 
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Edward), now represented by J.C. C. Whalley, Esq., of Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania—this Walter having settled in Fairfax County, Virginia—also 
have been Whalley from the beginning. These different branches of the 
family have never, to my knowledge, been in communication with each other. 

In the second place, Mr. Littledale argues that Edward Whalley, of Eng- 
land, being an educated man, and the will of Edward Wale, of Maryland, 
being the production of an evidently unlettered pen, Edward Whalley and 
Edward Wale could not manifestly have been the same. This is the same 
criticism, in other words, that has been made by the “ Nation” and various 
historical writers who have not carefully weighed all the circumstances of 
the case. Is it not manifest that the will must have been the composition 
of another, owing to the age and infirmities of the testator? And can any 
one expect a feeble and decrepit man of 103 years, and a blind man of 
twenty years’ standing to boot, to do more than sign with his mark, and thus 
give assent to sentiments which were his own, although in the language and 
handwriting of another ? 

The Court of Chancery proceedings, as quoted by Mr. Littledale, throw 
no light upon the American side of the question, beyond tending to show 
that while the regicide deemed himself safe in reassuming his own name in 
Maryland, he still feared the result of discovering himself to any one in 
England, and that Whalley in his will leaves his American property only to 
those of his children who followed him into exile. In this connection I will 
once more call attention to the statement of Frances (Whalley) Goffe, in 
her letter to her husband in 1662, where she says: “ My Scoler John is 
gone across the sea, I know not whither.” (See Hutchinson’s History of 
Massachusetts, p. 534.) This Jonn, who accompanied his stepmother and 
the younger portion of his brothers and sisters to meet his father in America, 
also settled in Worcester County (then a part of Somerset), Maryland. He 
had married in England; his wife had died, leaving him one son, Herbert, 
and this son had grown to man’s estate and was independent. Shortly after 
his arrival, John Whalley again married, this time to Mary Radcliffe, and 
in 1685 removed to Delaware. Here, about 1693, he died, and in a few 
months his widow and children removed to South Carolina. His oldest son 
(by the second marriage), Thomas Whaley, bought land and settled on 
Edisto Island. This property has remained ever since in the possession of 
the Whalleys, and is now in the hands of William Whaley, of Charleston, 
who is the representative of the family in South Carolina. Sir Herbert 
Whalley, Knt., eldest son of John Whalley and grandson of the regicide, 
remained, as has been said, in England, came into possession of some of the 
family property, and married there. He is now represented by George 
Hammond Whalley, Esq., of Plas Madoc, Denbighshire, Wales. The late 
Sir John Whalley Smythe Gardiner was also, I believe, a descendant of this 
Sir Herbert Whalley. 

Of Edward Whalley’s daughters there were three who followed him to 
this country, and who are therefore mentioned in the Robins narrative of 
1769. They were: Rachel, who married John Reckliffe (or Ratcliffe) ; Eliz- 
abeth, who married John Turvale; and Bridget, who married Ebenezer Frank- 
lin. From Ebenezer and Bridget (Whalley) Franklin was descended the 
late Judge John R. Franklin, of Worcester County, Maryland. 

Edward Whalley’s youngest son, Extas, married Sarah, daughter of Col- 
onel Thomas and Sarah (Irving) Peel; he died in 1720, two years after his 
father, leaving an infant daughter, Leah, who was married in 1738 to Thomas 
Robins, Jr., of Northampton County, Virginia. She died in 1740, leaving 
one son, Thomas Robins third, the author of the Robins narrative of 1769. 
(See Pennsyivanra Macazing, vol.i., No. 1, p. 60.) Through this mar- 
riage, South Point and the house which Whalley built, and in which he 
passed his last years, came in the possession of the Robins family. It is now 
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the property of William Bowdoin Robins, Esq., of Berlin, Worcester County, 
Maryland. Rosert P. Rosins. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 13, 1878. 


MarsHALt (ii. 230).—The ancestors of Chief-Justice John Marshall were 
not of the Pennsylvania family of Marshalls. In Stiles’s “ History of An- 
cient Windsor, Connecticut,” page 692 (note), will be found a letter from 
Edward Carrington Marshall, son of the Chief-Justice, giving sume facts as 
to his ancesjry. The compiler of the Marshall family genealogy of Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, had written Mr. E. C. Marshall to trace, if possible, a 
connection between the Virginia and the Connecticut families. The follow- 
ing paragraphs occur in Mr. E. C. Marshall’s reply :— 

‘You were correct in your impression that I am the son—the youngest— 
of the late Chief-Justice Marshall. I regret, however, that I cannot give 
= the genealogy of my father’s family at its earliest sources. All 1 can 

earn is, that some six generations from me, making the time probably coin- 
cident with the immigration of your ancestor, mine came from England to 
Westmoreland County, Virginia. He came as agent in the employment of 
a Mr. Markham, who had considerable property in the ‘Northern Neek,’ 
and whose family estate in England was large 

“infer that our family was, at the beginning, a highly — one, 
because at an early period it became connected with some of the best fami- 
lies in the State. The family names most common are John, Thomas, and 
William. The names of John and Thomas have alternated with the oldest 
sons throughout three generations. 

“T will end this communication with a statement of the history of the 
family of Virginia at its later period, which I think very remarkable. My 
grandfather, Colonel Thomas Marshall, highly distinguished at the battle of 
Brandywine, had fifteen children—eight daughters and seven sons. Every 
one but one was highly distinguished for talents, and every daughter but 
two married men of high distinction for talents. The oldest son was Chief- 
Justice of the United States; three others, that is, one son and two sons-in- 
law, were made Federal Judges by the elder John Adams; another son was 

resident of two colleges; another son-in-law was a Senator of the United 
tates.” 

I doubt not Bishop Meade’s “Churches and Families of Virginia” can 
throw some light on the matter; so also can Mr. R. A. Brock, the very 
accommodating Secretary of the Historical Society of Virginia. I have 
some data for a history of Hon. Humphrey Marshall’s family, but cannot 
place my hand on it just now. Horace Epwin Haypen. 


Cram to New Jersey 1x 1784 (vol. ii. p. 228)—Your Camden corre- 
spondent will find his inquiries answered in Whitehead’s “ East Jersey under 
the Proprietary Governments,” 2d edition, in notes to pages 8 to 10. The 
book he refers to was probably a copy of the one Mr. Whitehead mentions 
as being very rare, only three copies having come to his knowledge ; having 
been prepared by one Charles Valle, who came to America in 1784, claiming 
to be part owner of New Jersey, as well as agent for the then Earl of 
Ployden, who claimed it under a grant to his ancestor, Sir Edward Ployden. 

The papers of the day contained “A Caution to the Good People of the 
Province of New Axion, alias corruptedly called at present The Jerseys,” 
not to buy any land in the province, as they might see “true copies in Latin 
and English of the original charter, registered in Dublin,” by applying to 
Captain Cope at the State Arms Tavern, New York. 

A reference to the same subject will be found in the “ Memoirs of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society,” vol. iv., part 1, by the late John Pening- 
ton of Philadelphia. Gd. P. 























